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Book Organization 


Glencoe offers resources that accompany Glencoe World History to expand, enrich, review, 
and assess every lesson you teach and for every student you teach. 


HOW THIS BOOK IS ORGANIZED 


Each Unit Resources book offers blackline masters at unit, chapter, and section levels. Each 
book is divided into three parts—unit-based resources, chapter-based resources, and section- 
based resources. Tabs facilitate navigation. 


UNIT-BASED RESOURCES 


We have organized this book so that all unit resources appear at the beginning. Although 
you may choose to use the specific activities at any time during the course of unit study, 
Glencoe has placed these resources up front so that you can review your options. For exam- 
ple, the Economics and History Activities and World Literature Readings appear in the front 
of this book, but you may plan to use these resources in class at any time during the study of 
the unit. 


CHAPTER-BASED AND SECTION-BASED RESOURCES 


Chapter-based resources follow the unit materials. For example, Chapter 23 blackline mas- 
ters appear in this book immediately following Unit 5 materials. The materials appear in the 
order you teach—Chapter 23 activities; Chapter 23 section activities; Chapter 24 activities; 
Chapter 24 section activities; and so on. 


A COMPLETE ANSWER KEY 


A complete answer key appears at the back of this book. This answer key includes 
answers for all activities in this book in the order in which the activities appear. 
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To the Teacher 


Charting and Graphing Activities—help students 
learn and think through the use of charts and graphs. 


Economics and History Activities—familiarize stu- 
dents with basic economics and its place in historical 
developments. 


World Literature Readings—guide students through 
literature excerpts related to the period. 


Reading Skills Activities—provide specific strategies 
and activities linked to chapter content. 


Historical Analysis Skills Activities—allow students to 
practice historical analysis skills. 


Differentiated Instruction Activities—suggest ways to 
adapt chapter activities for students of all learning 


styles. 


English Learner Activities—focus on word usage, 
grammar and comprehension for vocabulary related 
to chapter content. 


Content Vocabulary Activities—review and reinforce 
history terms from the student text. 


Academic Vocabulary Activities—review and rein- 
force general academic vocabulary. 


Skills Reinforcement Activities—introduce and rein- 

force social studies, critical thinking, technology, and 

writing skills. 

Critical Thinking Skills Activities—develop indepen- 

dent thinking and assessment skills for history topics. 


History and Geography Activities—euide students in 
using geography to support and expand their under- 
standing of history. 


Mapping History Activities—present maps related to 
chapter content for analysis and interpretation. 


Historical Significance Activities—make connections 
for students between past events or developments and 
today’s world. 


Cooperative Learning Activities—enrich learning 
through group projects on historical topics and issues. 


History Simulation Activities—explore historical 
themes and issues through games or simulations for 
small groups. 


Time Line Activities—promote students’ understand- 
ing of chronology through time-line centered 
questions. 


Linking Past and Present Activities—emphasize the 
universal elements in political, social, and cultural 
developments so students can see connections to 
the past. 


People in World History Profiles—highlight the his- 
torical roles of famous figures in world events. 


Primary Source Readings—guide students through 
primary excerpts and offer meaningful questions 
on them. 


World Art and Music Activities—show students how 
art and music shape and reflect the history of a 
period. 


Reteaching Activities—help students see relation- 
ships betweeen historical events through the use of 
graphic organizers. 


Enrichment Activities—introduce content related to 
the themes and topics in the text. 


Guided Reading Activities—present outlines, sen- 
tences, and other exercises for students to complete as 
they read along in the text. 
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The Struggle for National Identity 


Directions: Complete the chart below by filling in the missing information about the coun- 
tries; the forces struggling for control in each country; and, where known, the names of 
important leaders. For the various forces struggling for control, select from the following list. 


nationalistic groups individual dictator 


police/military forces foreign countries/businesses 


Struggle for National Identity 
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Economics and History Activity 5 


Economic Theory at Work 


Socialism and the Three Questions 

of Economics Socialism emerged in the early 
1800s as a response to the economic and social 
injustices that resulted, in large part, from the 
Industrial Revolution. Early socialists—most 
of whom were French and English—hated the 
vast extremes of wealth and power that 
seemed to come about as a result of capitalism 
and the free market economy. 

In its broadest sense, socialism refers to an 
economic and political system in which capital 
is managed for the benefit of the larger society 
rather than for individuals. How to institute 
such a system has led to endless debate and 
many historical experiments, all of which have 
colored the meaning of socialism in one way or 
another. For instance, socialism can be applied 
to certain practices or institutions of the 
Scandinavian nations, Britain, Canada, and the 
United States, yet it is also identified with mur- 
derous totalitarian regimes, such as Stalin’s 
Russia, Hitler’s Germany, and Mao’s China. 

Many economists view economic theory as a 
continuum. This continuum starts at one end 
with a theoretically pure market economy in 
which no governmental control is brought to 
bear on the three questions of economics. No 
such theoretically pure market economy exists, 
however, because all governments act to 
restrain activities considered harmful—for 
example, the manufacture and sale of addictive 
drugs. 

On the other end of the continuum is theo- 
retically pure socialism in which there is no 
private property, all ‘wealth is distributed 
equally, there are no disparities in rank or 
power, and government becomes unnecessary 
because everyone will be equally rich and 
good. This form of socialism is sometimes 
labeled communism because the early 
Bolsheviks in Russia, and later Communists in 


China, claimed that theoretical extreme as 
their goal. 

Neither the Russians nor the Chinese ever 
realized their vision of a socialist society —or 
even came close to it. Russian revolutionaries 
did seize control of factories and industries, 
and under Stalin the Soviet Union abolished 
private property and guaranteed all its citizens 
food, shelter, education, and medical care. 
Nevertheless, Soviet politicians proved unable 
to manage the Soviet economy in a way that 
facilitated its growth and prosperity. Ultimately 
the Soviet economy collapsed. 

Socialism can be further examined in terms 
of the three questions of economics. 


Question 1: What goods will be produced? 
To determine the types of goods to produce, 
some socialists wanted a pure command econ- 
omy. This means that the government “com- 
mands” businesses as to what they should 
produce. The former Soviet Union had a pure 
command economy. One example of this was 
Stalin’s collectivization of farms in which the 
government took over private farms and land. 

Other socialists wanted market, or liberal, 
socialism. This is a mixed economy in which 
certain industries or resources considered vital 
to the nation are owned by the government in 
order to benefit and protect the population as 
a whole. The definition of vital, however, has 
differed from country to country. In the past, 
countries such as Great Britain have owned 
their coal, steel, railroad, and health industries 
and managed them—not for profit but for the 
good of the nation and its citizens. Today, 
nations as different as Norway, Mexico, and 
Saudi Arabia own their oil industries. 

Many people, regardless of the form of 
socialism to which they subscribe, believe that 
certain industries, transportation for example, 


Economic Theory As a Continuum 


unrestricted market 
economy 


eS > 


market economy with 
some government control 


c—> socialism c—> communism 
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can be run far more efficiently by the govern- 
ment than by private businesses, because 
these industries are rarely profitable. In the 
transportation industry, enormous capital 
investment has to be made for roads, airports, 
railroad tracks, and planes. In addition, labor 
and maintenance costs are high. In order to 
earn an adequate profit, many transportation 
companies have to cut costs on safety, comfort, 
and convenience. 

When operating an industry, governments 
often do not think solely in terms of making a 
profit. In the case of transportation, govern- 
ments are also concerned with providing citi- 
zens with a safe, affordable, and extensive 
transportation system. Governments some- 
times reallocate resources and capital from 
other areas to keep a nationally owned trans- 
portation system operational. 

Postal systems are also usually owned and 
operated by a central government. Most busi- 
nesses would not be able to run such a system 
while maintaining a desired level of profitabil- 
ity. Stamp prices could be raised exorbitantly 
to offset high operating costs. The public (the 
consumer) might not concede to such an 
increase. This would decrease mailings, which 
would result in a loss of revenue for the 
postal service and perhaps would damage 
commerce and communication for an entire 
country. 


Question 2: How will goods be produced? 
There are varying opinions among socialists 
about who should determine how goods are 
to be produced. Some socialists want the gov- 
ernment to make this decision. Other socialists 
welcome the presence of capitalists. For exam- 
ple, Norway has sold part of its oil business to 
private investors. These investors can advise 
or complain if, for example, the Norwegian 
Oil Company spends too much money on 
what they deem to be unnecessary expendi- 
tures, thereby reducing profit. In general, most 
experts believe that government officials—no 
matter how skilled in economic matters—are 
unlikely to always make effective business 
decisions. 


Date Class 


Question 3: For whom will goods be 
produced? This third question refers to the 
issue of how the goods will be distributed. 
Socialists deal with the issues surrounding 
wealth and poverty in different ways. Some 
socialists aspire to create an environment in 
which a nation’s wealth is equitably dispersed. 
To accomplish this objective, these socialists - 
believe that a person’s wages should be based 
upon need (family size, housing prices, and so 
on) rather than on the amount of work done 
by that person. 

Other socialists limit their concerns to guar- 
anteeing that all people earn a living wage 
from their work. These socialists believe that 
all people should earn a wage that enables 
them to adequately support themselves and 
their families. They do not, however, believe 
that all people should be guaranteed the exact 
same standard of living. For this group of 
socialists, it is more acceptable that a worker’s 
salary is based directly on the type of work he 
or she does. 


The Stock Market As the socialist economies 
were being developed, capitalism continued to 
flourish in other parts of the world. One aspect 
of the growing success of capitalism was the 
continuing expansion of the stock market. The 
stock market is not a place, but rather an idea. 

Originally, stocks were bought and sold on 
the trading floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange in New York City. Today, stocks are 
sold on the trading floor and also are traded 
electronically using computers. This enables 
people to trade stocks from many different 
places. In reality, the stock market can exist 
almost anywhere. Actual stocks, however, 
exist on paper. 

A stock is a share representing partial owner- 
ship of a business. Today, people do not neces- 
sarily see or hold those paper certificates. 
Instead a brokerage house holds them. Often, 
owning stock in a company guarantees the 
stockholder the right to vote in a company’s 
elections in which board members are chosen or 
other important corporate issues are decided. 
Some stocks, however, are nonvoting shares. 
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When people purchase the stock of a spe- 
cific company, they are, in effect, investing in 
that company. In theory, if the company 
grows, expands, or increases the value of its 
products or services, the price of its shares of 
stock will go up. Investors can then sell their 
shares of stock at a profit. 

Stock prices are based, at least partially, on 
investor perception—not the actual value of 
the company. When a stock is sold, it will sell 
for whatever price people are willing to pay for 
it. Thus, a stock market is also an auction mar- 
ket, whereby prices drop when more people 
want to sell, and prices rise when more people 
want to buy. This relationship functions along 
the same principle as supply and demand, as 
discussed in Economics and History Activity 4. 
Because supply and demand affects stock 
prices, the cost of a stock, or stocks in general, 
can sometimes increase or decrease in ways 
that seem inconsistent with actual company 
sales, production, or performance at that time. 
Most stock markets are concerned more with 
future performance than they are with current 
performance; participants try to guess what 
the market and economy will be doing five or 
six months into the future. Some stocks also 
pay dividends. A dividend is a portion of a 
company’s profits that are distributed to the 
shareholders. 


Market Trends In addition to the fluctuations 
that frequently occur in the stock market as a 
whole, there are often market trends within spe- 
cific sectors of the market. For example, com- 
puter stocks may all be strong (rising) or weak 
(dropping) at one time. Also, the overall market 
tends to follow a trend of growth (bull market) 
or slowing and decline (bear market). One way 
to remember the terms bull market and bear mar- 
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ket is by thinking of a bull raising its horns or a 
bear swiping downward with its paw. 

Unique things occur during each market 
trend. In bull markets, some people, without 
thinking about the true value of the stock, invest 
in certain companies whose stocks are rising. 
Eventually the market corrects itself, and those 
stocks fall to a price that more closely matches 
the company’s earnings and production rates. 
People who invested at the stock’s higher price 
lose money when they sell the stock. 

During the 1920s, the United States econ- 
omy experienced a tremendous boom. People 
had more disposable income, which meant 
that factories sold more of their products and 
therefore needed more workers. These new 
workers had more money to buy greater 
amounts of goods. This economic boom was 
fueled by much more than increased manufac- 
turing and consumer confidence, the term used 
to describe people’s willingness to spend 
money on consumer goods. 


The 1929 Stock Market Crash During the 
1920s, as the U.S. economy boomed, the bull 
market raged on. People were making so 
much money on stocks that they were borrow- 
ing money to buy stocks. These people didn’t 
mind paying interest to the banks on the loan 
for that money because they expected to earn 
enough from the stocks to more than cover the 
cost of the interest. Many people borrowed 
more money than they had in collateral. In 
other words, a person might borrow $100 to 
buy stocks, but only have $20 in collateral. 
That collateral might be in the form of other 
stocks. The chart shows a simple example of 
how a borrower could end up without any 
way to repay his or her debt if the price of a 
stock fell. 
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By 1929 there were so many people who 
had invested large amounts of borrowed 
money in the stock market that it finally col- 
lapsed. Many people found themselves deeply 
in debt; entire life savings were wiped out 
overnight. 


The Great Depression The stock market 
crash and overwhelming debt were some of 
the factors that helped create the Great 
Depression. Because the Great Depression was 
a worldwide economic condition, the stock 
market crash of 1929 was not the only con- 
tributing factor. It was, however, a strong indi- 
cator of the international financial crisis that 
existed at that time. 

In the mid-1920s, U.S. banks had become 
major financiers in European affairs. Toward 
the end of the 1920s, American investors 
wanted to invest more of their money in the: 
U.S. stock market. In order to do this, 
investors had to take their money out of 
European banks. At the same time, many 
European countries were already experiencing 
economic downturns, or recessions, due to 
overproduction and decreasing prices. 

The Great Depression spread far beyond 
Europe and the United States. Countries 
in South America and Africa—many of 
whom relied heavily on U.S. and European 
investments—were also affected by the 
Great Depression. 


Recession A recession is an economic trend 
that is usually marked by businesses and con- 


sumers purchasing fewer goods. For busi- 
nesses, this typically means that they spend 
less on machinery and business equipment. 
For consumers, it means they spend less on 
durable goods, such as furniture, televisions, 
and appliances. The initial reason that people 
spend less may not actually be caused by a 
decrease in income. Recall that money’s value 
is based upon people’s trust or faith in the 
economic system and government. Quite often 
a recession begins when some number of peo- 
ple experience financial losses. However, it is 
also true that a recession can begin or be wors- 
ened when people begin to lose confidence in 
the economic future. 

Regardless of the actual cause of a reces- 
sion, the decrease in spending that marks such 
a trend leads to a decrease in production, 
which means that fewer workers are needed 
in factories. Those workers lose their jobs and 
will, in turn, purchase fewer items. This cycle 
can become quite vicious and sometimes leads 
to a serious recession or, as in the 1930s, con- 
tribute to a depression. 

Many economists consider recessions to be 
part of the normal business cycle. They believe 
that sometimes the state of an economy is too 
good, which necessitates a pulling back of 
business activity in order to correct any 
excesses that might exist; after this pulling 
back the economy will correct itself, recover, 
and begin a new period of growth. There are 
many theories as to why a recession turns into 
a full-scale depression, yet there is no one 
definitive answer. 


Economic Conditions That Contribute to a Recession 


People buy fewer durable goods. 


Manufacturers produce less 
and less. 


Factories lay off workers. 
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The Great Depression in Europe 
Throughout Europe and the United States, 

the Great Depression had a profound impact 
on people’s lives. Levels of unemployment on 
both continents were staggering. Unemploy- 
ment is the percentage of people who are will- 
ing and able to work, but do not have jobs. It 
does not include people with disabilities or 
retired people. 

In Germany, the unemployment rate dur- 
ing the late 1930s was 40 percent. Think of a 
neighborhood with a small street of 10 houses. 
Suppose that one person in each household 
needed (and was able) to work. If unemploy- 
ment on the street were 40 percent, it would 
mean that in four of those homes, no one 
would be working—no money would be com- 
ing in with which a family could buy food or 
pay the mortgage. During the Great 
Depression in Great Britain and the United 
States, the unemployment rate was 25 percent. 

Many governments tried to turn their 
economies around by lowering salaries and 
increasing import taxes. The belief was that 
such actions would benefit local manufactur- 
ers. However, this did not occur. The only 
thing that ended the economic hard times of 
the 1930s was World War II and the great 
demand it created for factory products that 
were related to the war effort. 

The Great Depression led the governments 
of capitalist countries to rethink and revise some 
of their economic policies. Prior to the Great 
Depression, these countries believed that free 
market economies would have natural 


‘upswings and downswings, and that market 


demands would inevitably help to balance these 
fluctuations. However, the Great Depression 
proved that some types of intervention or regu- 
lation are necessary to keep an economy stable. 
For example, people still borrow money. 
to invest in the stock market. However, in 
the United States today, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) strictly regulates 
the percentage of an individual’s holdings that 
brokerage houses are allowed to lend. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


tion (FDIC) insures people’s bank accounts 
up to $100,000. Without this insurance, 
people might lose all of their savings if the 
bank in which their money was held failed. 

The FDIC helped create a stable banking 
system in the United States. In turn, this 
brought about a greater trust by countries 
around the world in the U.S. economy and 
currency. In addition to the FDIC, many 
other banking reforms were put in place in 
response to the devastating effects of the 
Great Depression. 


Applying Economics to History 


Directions: Use the information you have 
read, the diagrams, and the information in the 
chart to answer the following questions on a 
separate sheet of paper. 


Recalling Information 

1. What is a recession? 

2. What does a person who buys a stock own? 

3. How does socialism answer the second 
question of economics? 

4. What is a bull market? 


Critical Thinking 

5. Making inferences Explain how stock 
prices can go up even when a company is 
not making any profits or producing any- 
thing of real value. 

6. Making Comparisons What is the differ- 
ence between a market economy anda 
command economy? 


Making Connections 

7. Do research to determine the unemploy- 
ment rate in your state over the last year 
and the unemployment rate that existed 
in your state or the country as a whole 
during the Great Depression. Think about 
how life would be different in your com- 
munity if the rate of unemployment were 
as high today as it was in the 1930s. Write 
an essay describing what your life might 
be like. 
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World Literature Reading 5 —=— 


“The Kabuliwallah” is set in India around 1890. The family in the story is 
Hindu, and the members belong to the Brahman caste. The Indian castes did 
not socialize or intermarry, but the caste system would not have applied to a 
Kabuliwallah, a Muslim from Kabul, Afghanistan. 


skilled musician, painter, and actor. 


About the Author Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) is one of India’s most famous 
writers, winner of the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1913. Born into a wealthy and famous 
family, Tagore was educated in England and returned to India to manage his father’s 
estate. He was a pacifist and deeply moved by the plight of the poor, themes that run 
through his stories. Tagore also wrote poems, plays, and essays. In addition, he was a 


GUIDED READING As you read “The Kabuliwallah,” think about the messages about 


compassion that are conveyed in this story. 


Wy 


The Kabuliwallah 


My five-year-old daughter Mini cannot 
live without chattering. | really believe that 
in all her life she has not wasted a minute 
in silence. Her mother is often vexed at 
this, and would stop her prattle, but | 
would not. To see Mini quiet is unnatural, 
and | cannot bear it long. And so my own 
talk with her is always lively. 

One morning, for instance, when | was 
in the midst of the seventeenth chapter of 
my new novel, my little Mini stole into the 
room, and putting her hand into mine, 
said: “Father! Ramdayal the door-keeper 
calls a crow a crew! He doesn’t know any- 
thing, does he?” 

Before | could explain to her the differ- 
ences of language in this world, she was 


is an elephant in the clouds, blowing water 
out of his trunk, and that is why it rains!” 

And then, darting off anew, while | sat 
still making ready some reply to this last 
saying, “Father! what relation is Mother to 

ou?” 

“My dear little sister in the law!” | mur- 
mured involuntarily to myself, but with a 
grave face contrived to answer: “Go and 
play with Bhola, Mini! | am busy!” 

The window of my room overlooks the 
road. The child had seated herself at my 
feet near my table, and was playing softly, 
drumming on her knees. | was hard at 
work on my seventeenth chapter, where 
Pratap Singh, the hero, had just caught 
Kanchanlata, the heroine, in his arms, and 


was about to escape with her by the third 
story window of the castle, when all of a 


embarked on the full tide of another subject. 
“What do you think, Father? Bhola says there 
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From “The Kabuliwallah” (continued) 


sudden Mini left her play, and ran to the 
window, crying, “A Kabuliwallah! a 
Kabuliwallah!” Sure enough in the street 
below was a Kabuliwallah, passing slowly 
along. He wore the loose soiled clothing of 
his people, with a tall turban; there was a 
bag on his back, and he carried boxes of 
grapes in his hand. 

| cannot tell what were my daughter's 
feelings at the sight of this man, but she 
began to call him loudly. “Ah!” | thought, 
“he will come in, and my seventeenth chap- 
ter will never be finished!” At which exact 
moment the Kabuliwallah turned, and 
looked up at the child. When she saw this, 
overcome by terror, she fled to her mother’s 
protection, and disappeared. She had a 
blind belief that inside the bag, which the 
big man carried, there were perhaps two or 
three other children like herself. The ped- 
dler meanwhile entered my doorway, and 
greeted me with a smiling face. 

So precarious was the position of my 
hero and my heroine that my first impulse 
was to stop and buy something, since the 
man had been called. | made some small 
purchases, and a conversation began about 
Abdur Rahman, the Russians, the English, 
and the Frontier Policy.' 

As he was about to leave, he asked: 
“And where is the little girl, sir?” 

And |, thinking that Mini must get rid of 
her false fear, had her brought out. 

She stood by my chair, and looked at the 
Kabuliwallah and his bag. He offered her 
nuts and raisins, but she would not be 
tempted, and only clung the closer to me, 
with all her doubts increased. 

This was their first meeting. 

One morning, however, not many days 
later, as | was leaving the house, | was star- 
tled to find Mini, seated on a bench near 


‘Frontier Policy: Both the Russians and the British wanted to extend 


~— their frontiers into Afghanistan. The Afghani Abdur Rahman, leader of 


Afghanistan from 1880 to 1901, opposed this. 
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the door, laughing and talking, with the 
great Kabuliwallah at her feet. In all her life, 
it appeared, my small daughter had never 
found so patient a listener, save her father. 
And already the corner of her little sari was 
stuffed with almonds and raisins, the gift of 
her visitor. “Why did you give her those?” | 
said, and taking out an eight-anna bit,? | 
handed it to him. The man accepted the 
money without demur, and slipped it into 
his pocket. 

Alas, on my return an hour later, | found 
the unfortunate coin had made twice its 
own worth of trouble! For the Kabuliwallah 
had given it to Mini, and her mother, catch- 
ing sight of the bright round object, had 
pounced on the child with: “Where did you 
get that eight-anna bit?” 

“The Kabuliwallah gave it to me,” said 
Mini cheerfully. 

“The Kabuliwallah gave it to you!” cried 
her mother, much shocked. “Oh, Mini! how 
could you take it from him?” 

|, entering at the moment, saved her 
from impending disaster, and proceeded 
to make my own inquiries. 

It was not the first or second time, | 
found, that the two had met. The 
Kabuliwallah had overcome the child's 
first terror by a judicious bribery of nuts 
and almonds, and the two were now great 
friends. 

They had many quaint jokes, which 
afforded them much amusement. Seated in 
front of him, looking down on his gigantic 
frame in all her tiny dignity, Mini would rip- 
ple her face with laughter, and begin: “O 
Kabuliwallah, Kabuliwallah, what have you 
got in your bag?” 

And he would reply, in the nasal accents 
of the mountaineer: “An elephant!” Not 
much cause for merriment, perhaps; but 


2eight-anna bit: an Indian coin worth about eight cents at that time 
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From “The Kabuliwallah” (continued) 


how they both enjoyed the witticism! And 
for me, this child’s talk with a grown-up 
man had always in it something strangely 
fascinating. 

Then the Kabuliwallah, not to be behind- 
hand, would take his turn: “Well, little one, 
and when are you going to the father-in- 
law's house?” 

Now most small Bengali maidens have 
heard long ago about the father-in-law’s 
house; but we, being a little new-fangled, 
had kept these things from our child, and 
Mini at this question must have been a tri- 
fle bewildered. But she would not show it, 
and with ready tact replied: “Are you going 
there?” 

Amongst men of the Kabuliwallah’s 
class, however, it is well known that the 
words father-in-law’s house have a double 
meaning. It is a euphemism for jail, the 
place where we are well cared for, at no 
expense to ourselves. In this sense would 
the sturdy peddler take my daughter's 
question. “Ah,” he would say, shaking his 
fist at an invisible policeman, “I will thrash 
my father-in-law!” Hearing this, and pictur- 
ing the poor discomfited relative, Mini 
would go off into peals of laughter, in 
which her formidable friend would join. 

These were autumn mornings, the very 
time of year when kings of old went forth 
to conquest; and I, never stirring from my 
little corner in Calcutta, would let my mind 
wander over the whole world. At the very 
name of another country, my heart would 
go out to it, and at the sight of a foreigner 
in the streets, | would fall to weaving a net- 
work of dreams—the mountains, the glens, 
and the forests of his distant home, with 
his cottage in its setting, and the free and 
independent life of far-away wilds. Perhaps 
the scenes of travel conjure themselves up 
before me, and repass in my imagination 
all the more vividly, because | lead such a 
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vegetable existence that a call to travel 
would fall upon me like a thunderbolt. In 
the presence of the Kabuliwallah, | was 
immediately transported to the foot of arid 
mountain peaks, with narrow little defiles 
twisting in and out amongst their towering 
heights. | could see the string of camels 
bearing the merchandise, and the company 
of turbaned merchants carrying some of 
their queer old firearms, and some of their 
spears, journeying downward towards the 
plains. | could see—but at some such point 
Mini's mother would intervene, imploring 
me to “beware of that man.’ 

Mini's mother is unfortunately a very 
timid lady. Whenever she hears a noise in 
the street, or sees people coming towards 
the house, she always jumps to the conclu- 
sion that they are either thieves, or drunk- 
ards, or snakes, or tigers, or malaria, or 
cockroaches, or caterpillars, or an English 
sailor. Even after all these years of experi- 
ence, she is not able to overcome her ter- 
ror. So she was full of doubts about the 
Kabuliwallah, and used to beg me to keep 
a watchful eye on him. 

| tried to laugh her fear gently away, 
but then she would turn round on me 
seriously, and ask me solemn questions. 

Were children never kidnapped? 

Was it, then, not true that there was 
slavery in Kabul? 

Was it so very absurd that this big man 
should be able to carry off a tiny child? 

| urged that, though not impossible, it 
was highly improbable. But this was not 
enough, and her dread persisted. As it was 
indefinite, however, it did not seem right to 
forbid the man the house, and the intimacy 
went on unchecked. 

Once a year in the middle of January 
Rahmun, the Kabuliwallah, was in the habit 
of returning to his country, and as the time 
approached he would be very busy, going 
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From “The Kabuliwallah” (continued) 


from house to house collecting his debts. 
This year, however, he could always find 
time to come and see Mini. It would have 
seemed to an outsider that there was 
some conspiracy between the two, for 
when he could not come in the morning, 
he would appear in the evening. 

Even to me it was a little startling now 
and then, in the corner of a dark room, 
suddenly to surprise this tall, loose- 
garmented, much bebagged man; but 
when Mini would run in smiling, with her, 
“O! Kabuliwallah! Kabuliwallah!” and the 
two friends, so far apart in age, would sub- 
side into their old laughter and their old 
jokes, | felt reassured. 

One morning, a few days before he had 
made up his mind to go, | was correcting 
my proof sheets in my study. It was chilly 
weather. Through the window the rays of 
the sun touched my feet, and the slight 
warmth was very welcome. It was almost 
eight o’clock, and the early pedestrians 
were returning home, with their heads cov- 
ered. All at once, | heard an uproar in the 
street, and, looking out, saw Rahmun being 
led away bound between two policeman, 
and behind them a crowd of curious boys. 
There were blood-stains on the clothes of 
the Kabuliwallah, and one of the police- 
men carried a knife. Hurrying out, | stopped 
them, and inquired what it all meant. Partly 
from one, partly from another, | gathered 
that a certain neighbor had owed the ped- 
dler something for a Rampuri shawl, but 
had falsely denied having bought it, and 
that in the course of the quarrel, Rahmun 
had struck him. Now in the heat of this 
excitement, the prisoner began calling his 
enemy all sorts of names, when suddenly 
in a veranda of my house appeared my lit- 
tle Mini, with her usual exclamation: “O! 
Kabuliwallah! Kabuliwallah!” Rahmun’s face 
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lighted up as he turned to her. He had no 
bag under his arm today, so she could not 
discuss the elephant with him. She at once 
therefore proceeded to the next question, 
“Are you going to the father-in-law’s 
house?” Rahmun laughed and said: “Just 
where | am going, little one!” Then seeing 
that the reply did not amuse the child, he 
held up his fettered hands. “Ah,” he said, “I 
would have thrashed that old father-in-law, 
but my hands are bound!” 

On a charge of murderous assault, 
Rahmun was sentenced to some years’ 
imprisonment. 

Time passed away, and he was not 
remembered. The accustomed work in 
the accustomed place was ours, and the 
thought of the once-free mountaineer 
spending his years in prison seldom or 
never occurred to us. Even my lighthearted 
Mini, | am ashamed to say, forgot her old 
friend. New companions filled her life. As 
she grew older, she spent more of her time 
with girls. So much time indeed did she 
spend with them that she came no more, 
as she used to do, to her father’s room. | 
was scarcely on speaking terms with her. 

Years had passed away. It was once more 
autumn and we had made arrangements 
for our Mini's marriage. It was to take place 
during the Puja Holidays.? With Durga 
returning to Kailas, the light of our home 
was also to depart to her husband’s house, 
and leave her father’s in the shadow. 

The morning was bright. After the rains, 
there was a sense of ablution in the air, 
and the sun-rays looked like pure gold. So 
bright were they that they gave a beautiful 
radiance even to the sordid brick walls of 
our Calcutta lanes. Since early dawn today 
the wedding-pipes had been sounding, and 
at each beat my own heart throbbed. The 
wail of the tune, “Bhairavi,” seemed to 


5Puja Holidays are an autumn festival celebrating Durga, the Hindu 
a goddess. Durga returns to her husband at the top of Mount 
Kailas. 
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intensify my pain at the approaching sepa- 
ration. My Mini was to be married tonight. 

From early morning noise and bustle had 
pervaded the house. In the courtyard the 
canopy had to be slung on its bamboo 
poles; the chandeliers with their tinkling 
sound must be hung in each room and 
veranda. There was no end of hurry and 
excitement. | was sitting in my study, look- 
ing through the accounts, when someone 
entered, saluting respectfully, and stood 
before me. It was Rahmun the 
Kabuliwallah. At first | did not recognize 
him. He had no bag, nor the long hair, nor 
the same vigor that he used to have. But 
he smiled, and | knew him again. 

“When did you come, Rahmun?” | asked 
him. 

“Last evening,” he said, “I was released 
from jail.” 

The words struck harsh upon my ears. | 
had never before talked with one who had 
wounded his fellow, and my heart shrank 
within itself, when | realized this, for | felt 
that the day would have been better- 
omened had he not turned up. 

“There are ceremonies going on,” | said, 
“and | am busy. Could you perhaps come 
another day?” 

At once he turned to go; but as he 
reached the door he hesitated and said: 
“May | not see the little one, sir, for a 
moment?” It was his belief that Mini was 
still the same. He had pictured her running 
to him as she used, calling, “O Kabuliwallah! 
Kabuliwallah!” He had imagined too that 
they would laugh and talk together, just as 
of old. In fact, in memory of former days he 
had brought, carefully wrapped up in paper, 
a few almonds and raisins and grapes, 
obtained somehow from a countryman, for 
his own little fund was dispersed. 

| said once again: “There is a ceremony 
in the house, and you will not be able to 
see anyone today.” 
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The man’s face fell. He looked wistfully 
at me for a moment, said “Good morning,” 
and went out. 

| felt a little sorry, and would have called 
him back, but | found he was returning of 
his own accord. He came close up to me, 
holding out his offerings, and said: “I 
brought these few things, sir, for the little 
one. Will you give them to her?” 

| took them and was going to pay him, 
but he caught my hand and said: “You are 
very kind, sir! Keep me in your recollection. 
Do not offer me money!—You have a little 
girl; | too have one like her in my own 
home. | think of her, and bring fruits to 
your child, not to make a profit for myself” 

Saying this, he put his hand inside his 
big loose robe, and brought out a small 
and dirty piece of paper. With great care 
he unfolded this, and smoothed it out 
with both hands on my table. It bore the 
impression of a little hand. Not a photo- 
graph. Not a drawing. The impression of 
an ink-smeared hand laid flat on the paper. 
This touch of his own little daughter had 
been always on his heart, as he had come 
year after year to Calcutta, to sell his wares 
in the streets. 

Tears came to my eyes. | forgot that he 
was a poor Kabuli fruit-seller, while | was— 
but no, what was | more than he? He also 
was a father. 

That impression of the hand of his little 
Parvati in her distant mountain home 
reminded me of my own little Mini. 

| sent for Mini immediately from the 
inner apartment. Many difficulties were 
raised, but | would not listen. Clad in the 
red silk of her wedding day, with the san- 
dal paste on her forehead, and adorned as 
a young bride, Mini came, and stood bash- 
fully before me. 

The Kabuliwallah looked a little stag- 
gered at the apparition. He could not revive 
their old friendship. At last he smiled and 
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UNIT 5 


Names a ate 


World Literature Reading 5 


From “The Kabuliwallah” (continued) 


said: “Little one, are you going to your 
father-in-law’s house?” 

But Mini now understood the meaning 
of the word “father-in-law,” and she could 
not reply to him as of old. She flushed up 
at the question, and stood before him with 
her bride-like face turned down. 

| remembered the day when the Kabuli- 
wallah and my Mini had first met, and | felt 
sad. When she had gone, Rahmun heaved 
a deep sigh and sat down on the floor. The 
idea had suddenly come to him that his 
daughter too must have grown in this long 
time, and that he would have to make 
friends with her anew. Assuredly he would 
not find her as he used to know her. And 
besides, what might not have happened to 
her in these eight years? 


Class 


The marriage-pipes sounded, and the 
mild autumn sun streamed round us. But 
Rahmun sat in the little Calcutta lane, and 
saw before him the barren mountains of 
Afghanistan. 

| took out a bank-note and gave it to 
him, saying: “Go back to your own daugh- 
ter, Rahmun, in your own country, and may 
the happiness of your meeting bring good 
fortune to my child!” 

Having made this present, | had to cur- 
tail some of the festivities. | could not have 
the electric lights | had intended, nor the 
military band, and the ladies of the house 
were despondent at it. But to me the 
wedding feast was all the brighter for the 
thought that in a distant land a long-lost 
father met again with his only child. 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the following questions in the space provided. 


Interpreting the Reading 


1. What are the two meanings of “going to your father-in-law’s house”? 


2. The Kabuliwallah has a name, yet the narrator refers to him throughout most of the story 


only as the “Kabuliwallah.” Why? 


3. Why does the narrator cry when he sees the handprint from the Kabuliwallah’s daughter? 


Critical Thinking 


4. Recognizing Ideologies What does Tagore suggest about the responsibilities that fathers 


have in raising their children? 
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Name Date Class 


ee _— Seale tat | TL ker 


bs ‘Reading S Skills is Activity 23 OF 


SET Leet Ee = 


Time and Sequence 


LEARNING THE SKILL 

When you read about history, you need to know the order in which events happened. 
Placing them in a sequence will help you understand their causes and effects. Authors use 
various words to show you the order of events in time, called chronological order. These 
words include first, second, last, finally, next, then, since, soon, previously, before, after, meanwhile, 
at the same time, and last. Dates and times also are signals that show you when an event 
occurred in relation to other events. Graphs and timelines help as well to place events in a 
time sequence. All of these tools are clues you can use in your reading to help you under- 
stand how events in history unfold. 


PRACTICING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following paragraphs and underline the signal words that show you 
the chronological order of events. 


Before 1914, many political leaders had thought that war involved so many political and economic risks 
that it was something to be avoided. Others thought diplomats would easily be able to control any situa- 
tion and prevent war. At the beginning of August 1914, both ideas were shattered. 

Why were people so eager for war? First, government propaganda—ideas spread to influence public 
opinion for or against a cause—had stirred up national hatreds. Thus, Europeans responded eagerly to the 
urgent pleas of their leaders in August 1914 to defend the homeland against aggressors. . . . 

Second, at the beginning of the war, almost everyone believed it would be over in a few weeks. People 
were reminded that almost all European wars since 1815 had, in fact, ended in a matter of weeks. . . . 


APPLYING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Use the Time and Sequence skill to explore what you have learned in this 
chapter. Pick a section of the chapter, and go through it, writing down on a separate sheet of 
paper the words that give you clues to the time sequence of events in the section. Then use 
the clues you have found to create a detailed timeline of the events in that section. Even if 
you don’t have the exact dates of the events, you can still estimate when things happened, 
using the clue words the author has provided for you in the text. 


Name. ee we 2 fe Rae ee Cas 
Ss) Historical Analysis Skills Activity 23 === = = —= 


Connecting Events 


LEARNING THE SKILL 

Recognizing connections between a particular event and larger social, economic, and polit- 
ical trends helps to understand historical events in time. Historians examine events in rela- 
tion to surrounding developments to figure out causes and effects. They also try to 
understand the impact of the event on society. They also analyze the social, economic, and 
political climates of the time. When reading history, try to understand the specific and con- 
nected events, as well as how these events play out and possibly affect larger developments. 


PRACTICING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following excerpt from Chapter 23 about the assassination of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife, Sophia. Use your knowledge from the chapter 
to answer the questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


On June 28, 1914, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, and his 
wife Sophia visited the Bosnian city of Sarajevo (SAReuh*® YAY ®voh). A group of conspirators waited there 
in the streets. 

In that group was Gavrilo Princip, a 19-year-old Bosnian Serb. Gavrilo was a member of the Black 
Hand, a Serbian terrorist organization that wanted Bosnia to be free of Austria-Hungary and to become 
part of a large Serbian kingdom. An assassination attempt earlier that moring by one of the conspirators 
had failed. Later that day, however, Gavrilo succeeded in fatally shooting both the archduke and his wife. 


1. This event is often referred to as the “spark” that lit the “fuse.” What was the “fuse”? 


2. When a fuse is lit, an explosion often follows. In this case, the "explosion" was World 
War I. Briefly summarize the events following the assassination that led Europe into war. 


APPLYING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: The terrorist attacks of 9/11 could also be described as a “spark” that lit a pre- 
existing “fuse” and caused an explosion of events that affected the world. Use newspapers, 
periodicals, the Internet, and library sources to research the possible reasons behind the 
attack. Using current sources, research some of the political, economic, and social effects of 
9/11 on the world today. Summarize your findings in a short written or oral report. 
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.s1 Differentiated Instruction Activity 23 [= 


Ea i 


Documenting Upheaval and Change 


Major world events leave their mark on history through a variety of documents. Using the 
Internet or library resources, search for an example of a propaganda poster, magazine illus- 
tration, or cartoon that you think symbolizes the World War I era. You might look for war- 
related subjects, or you may wish to look for cartoons about women’s suffrage, the Russian 
Revolution, the influenza epidemic, or another subject relevant to this time period. Once you 
have found your document, answer the questions below. 


1. How did you find this particular document? Where did it come from? 


2. What is it about this document that caught your eye? 


3. What is the subject of your document? 


4. Is your document meant to argue a point of view or simply to inform? Is it successful in 
what it is trying to do? Why or why not? 


Photocopy or print your document and display it, along with your answers, in your 
classroom. 
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For the Teacher 


TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR DIFFERENT LEARNING STYLES 


22 


The following activities are ways the basic lesson can be modified to accommodate 
students’ different learning styles: 


English Learners (EL) Review the assignment with students, explaining any terminol- 
ogy they may not understand. For example, you might say: write and explain the terms 
propaganda, illustration, symbolize, subject, and portray. Provide assistance with Internet and 
library resources. 


Advanced Learners (AL) Ask students to research and find a variety of posters and 
other artifacts dealing with one theme of World War I. For example, students might com- 
pile World War I era recruitment posters from different countries or a variety of illustra- 
tions and articles on the status of women before and after World War I in Great Britain. 
Students should give a five- to ten-minute presentation on their subjects, incorporating 
their posters or other artifacts in their discussion. 


Below Grade Level (BL) Review the key terms in the assignment with students: 
propaganda, illustration, symbolizes, subject, and portray. Assist students in choosing rele- 
vant resources, or supply a variety of resources from which to choose. Students may 
need more assistance with questions 3 and 4. 


On Grade Level (OL) Have students complete the activity and present their poster or 
other artifact to the class. Students may also wish to create their own World War I era 
poster based on their research and present it to the class. 
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War and Revolution 


A. PRE-READING ACTIVITY: IMPROVING READING COMPREHENSION 


Directions: Before reading the section “The Road to World War I” on pages 762-765, answer the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. This section analyzes the events that led up to World War I. It focuses on the strong feel- 
ings of patriotism that caused European nations to go to war. Do you feel that patriot- 
ism towards one’s country can cause people to dislike other countries? 


2. Many times nations form alliances to help each other. What alliances between different 
countries are you aware of? 


B. WORD BUILDING ACTIVITY: SPELLING 


Word Building Note: Spelling 
Some English words use double consonants to indicate that the vowel before them is 


a short vowel (issue, Russian, support, willing). Other English words use a vowel + 
consonant + vowel pattern to indicate that the vowel sound is a long vowel (base, 
cope, rate, tape). 


Directions: Study the words below and explain why a double consonant or a vowel + consonant + 
vowel appears in each of them. The first one has been done for you. 


. assemble to keep the short a, the consonant —s'must be doubled 


« assure 


1 

2 

3. concentrate 
4. intervene 

5 


. submission 


(continued) 
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C. WORD BUILDING ACTIVITY: WORD CHART AND SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Word Building Note: Word Forms 


Some nouns can become adjectives when suffixes such as —ful, -ous, or —some are 
added. 


noun + suffix ful, -ous, or -some = adjective 


hope + -ful = hopeful 
humor + -OUS = humorous 
trouble + -some = troublesome 
When the noun ends in -y, the -y becomes -i. 


Examples: glory—glorious, rebellion—rebellious 


Directions: Fill in the chart with the adjective forms of the nouns listed. Then use one of the nouns 
or adjectives in the chart to complete each sentence that follows. 


victory 


worry 
1. In the early half of the nineteenth century, liberals were hopeful that a 
Europe without war and violence could be created. 


2. There were crises in the Balkans between 1908 and 1913 that caused concern and were 
especially 


3. Some of these events left European states angry at each other and eager for 


4. By the early twentieth century, Socialist labor movements had grown stronger and more 


5. Internal disorder may have encouraged ==, uneasy leaders to 
take the plunge into war in 1914. 
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War and Revolution, 1914-1919 


DIRECTIONS: On the puzzle, fill in the terms across and down that match the numbered 


definitions. 
Across Down 
1. agreement to end fighting 2. aggressive preparation for war 
5. sudden overthrow of a government 3. government-directed system intended 
6. a set of final conditions that must be met to mobilize the resources of European 
10. system of agreements between nations nations during World War I (two words) 
that led to war (two words) 4. friendly understanding between France, 
11. councils composed of representatives Britain, and Russia in 1907 
from the workers and soldiers 7. payments for damages 
13. complete mobilization of resources and 8. military draft 
people (two words) 9. ditch 
15. temporary, as in a government 12. ideas spread to influence public opinion 
16. nation administered by another for or against a cause 
nation 14. preparing military troops and equip- 
17. situation where each side tries to wear ment for war 


down the other bv constant attacks 
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ssa) Academic Vocabulary Activity 23 


War and Revolution 


A. WORD FAMILY ACTIVITY 
Word Chart 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the chart below with the correct verb or noun form. Follow the example 
given. 

Remember: A noun is a word that names a person, place, thing, or idea. Examples include 
kingdom and troop. A verb is a word that is used to describe an action, experience, or state of 
being. Examples include achieve, feel, and seem. 


eS 
SS ee 
2 ee 
| [lana Oe eee 


B. WORD FAMILY ACTIVITY 
Vocabulary in Context 


DIRECTIONS: In this section, look at each word in the chart above and choose the correct 
form to complete the sentences below. Write the correct answer in the blanks. You may need 
to add —ed endings to some words. 


1. At the beginning of World War I, people that the war would be 
over soon. 


2. In early January of 1917, Germany wanted to cause the British to surrender, so they 
used unrestricted submarine warfare to force them into 


3. The German naval officers were convinced that the Americans would not 
in the war by landing in Europe. 


4. In fact, Admiral Holtzendorff had given the emperor his that “not 


one American will land on the continent.” 
(continued) 
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5. Eventually, the continuation of the war required the of citizens and 
resources in order to provide critical support. 


6. By 1916 many governments, including democratic states, censored the press and even 
the publication of newspapers. 


7. Companies now needed to hire more and more women, so they on 
encouraging them to apply for jobs. 
8. This social change with women getting the right to vote. 
C. WORD USAGE ACTIVITY 
Multiple Meanings 


Word Usage Note: Understanding Words with Multiple Meanings 
Some words like display have multiple meanings: 


a. (n.) a show of emotion (anger/affection/loyalty) 
b. (n.) an arrangement of something to look at (art, flowers) 


. (n.) a public performance (fireworks) 
. (n.) something shown, as in on a computer screen 
. (v.) to show, to arrange, to set off 


DIRECTIONS: Write the letter for the best definition of display from the chart above in the 
sentences below: 


1. The valuable collection of World War I medals was on display. 

rt The software analyst studied the changing display on his monitor with sudden 
interest. 

3. The display of fear and resentment of different ethnic groups in Europe was 
overwhelming. 

4. Europeans displayed strong patriotism during wartime. 

5. Many people watch spectacular displays of fireworks on the 4th of July. 
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Interpreting Military Movements on Maps 


When looking at a map that explains mil- 
itary information such as battles, troop 
movements, and conquered territory, it is 


important to read the map key. The key 
tells you what various colors and symbols 
on the map represent. 


DIRECTIONS: Study the key to the map below. Then use the map to answer the questions in 
the spaces provided. 


1. a. 


b. 


Before the war began, to what 
country did Warsaw belong? 


Was Finland part of Russia 
after World War I? 


Judging from the map, which 
was bigger—the Russian 
Empire or the Soviet Union? 


The White Russian armies 
attacked from which two main 
directions? 


Romianieits 
OMANIA 


Who commanded these armies? 


Western Russia at the time | 


of Bolshevik control 
Be, Boundary of Russian 
: Empire, 1914 
Eastern Front, Mar. 1917 
Towns under Bolshevik 
control Nov—Dec. 1917 
© Towns not under Bolshevik 
control 
Russian territory occupied by 
Central Powers 1918 
m Area controlled by 
~ Bolsheviks, Oct. 1919 
Soviet borders, Mar. 1921 
White Russian army 
Non-Russian anti- 
Bolshevik forces 


Entente Fleet 


*Perm 
Kolchak 
_ 1918-1919 


200 miles 
» 300 kilometers 


Kiev ¥ 
Denikin 1919 Kharkov 
Rostov-on-Don 


Odessa 
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3. Which two of the following were 
not controlled by the Communists 
at the end of 1917: Moscow, 
Petrograd, Kharkov, Kiev, Minsk? 


TURKEY 


4. Which troops invaded from the city of Murmansk? 
5. The French fleet attacked which cities in the south? 


6. Which anti-Bolshevik army attacked the city of Minsk? 
7. Which groups made up the Entente fleet arriving at Archangel? 


29 


When historians attempt to record and events that are related by cause and effect: 


make sense of the events of a particular era, One event causes the next, which causes the 
they look at causes and results of those next, and so on. This kind of series is called 
events. Often they discover a series of a chain of events. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following passage about World War I. Then fill in the diagram to 
illustrate the cause-and-effect relationships between the events described. 


earing an attack by Germany, which had signed an alliance with Austria- 

Hungary, France sought its own security arrangement with Russia. This 
agreement required the parties to support each other against German or 
Austro-Hungarian aggression. Counting on French support, Russia mobilized 


against Germany and Austria-Hungary in defense of the Slavs in Serbia. 
Germany then gave France an ultimatum to remain neutral, but when its 
conditions were not met, it declared war on France. 


Therefore Therefore 


Therefore Therefore 


Therefore 
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HIsTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 23 


The Battle of the Somme 


Where there had once been green forests soil. Farmers raised cattle by the thousands 
and groves, there was now only the occa- and produced cheese and butter by the ton. 
sional leafless, branchless tree. Autumn had When the opposing armies arrived at 
come to the Somme valley of France in the Somme in 1916, they dug trenches 


1916. But it was an artificial autumn, 
brought on by bombs, bullets, and hand 
grenades. How did advances in military 
technology change the nature of warfare 
with the outbreak of World War I? 

Before World War I, vacationing 
Parisians used to flock north to the 
Somme River. The waterway flowed 
lazily through a gentle countryside 
dotted with rich farms, quaint villages, 
and thickly wooded hills. Happy to 
escape the stresses of city life, the 
Parisians swam in the Somme, strolled 
through the woods, and nibbled on 
bread and cheese from the local 
bakeries and farms. 

The tourists barely 
dented the local food 
supply. For hundreds of 
years, the rolling plains 
around the Somme had 
been one of France’s lead- 
ing agricultural regions. 
Wheat, barley, oats, sugar 
beets, and all manner of 
fruits and vegetables 
grew in the area’s fertile 


A Desolate Landscape 


I reached a [crossroads] where four lanes broad- 
ened into a confused patch of destruction. 
Fallen trees, shell holes, a hurriedly dug trench 
beginning and ending in an uncertain manner, 
abandoned rifles, broken branches with their 
sagging leaves, an unopened box of ammuni- 
tion, sandbags half-filled with bombs, a 
derelict machine-gun propping up the head of 
an immobile figure in uniform, with a belt of 
ammunition drooping from the breech into a 
pile of red-stained earth—this is the livery of 
War. Shells were falling, over and short, near 
and wide, to show that somewhere over the hill 
a gunner was playing the part of blind fate for 
all who walked past this well-marked spot. 
Here, in the struggle between bursting iron and 
growing timber, iron had triumphed. ... 


—From Up To Mametz, by L. W. Griffith (1923) 


“Over the top!” resounded 
along Allied lines as sol- 
diers poured from their 
trenches into no-man’s- 
land. The scarred remains 
of a forest show the devas- 
tating effects of trench war- 
fare on the countryside ee? ars oe, 
near the Somme River. an ; Ra Ft -Ea Pee 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 23 (continued) 


instead of seed rows. Their constant artillery 


fire soon destroyed the land between the 
trenches, turning it into a desolate land- 
scape known as no-man’s-land. It was no- 
tree’s-land as well, because nothing could 
stand up to the powerful artillery shells. 
Different groups of people interact with 
their environment in different ways. The 
farmers of the Somme, for example, grew 
wheat, oats, and vegetables in the fertile 
soil of the plains, but they grew few 
crops on the surrounding hills. It was 


APPLYING GEOGRAPHY TO HISTORY 


difficult for them to clear the trees from 
the hills and plant crops on the hillsides. 
Besides, the soil was richer on the plains. 

The soldiers had a different opinion of 
the Somme’s geographic features. They 
prized the hills and dreaded the plains. 
The hills gave commanding views across 
a wide area and were easy to defend. The 
plains, on the other hand, offered little 
protection and exposed soldiers to attack 
from all sides. 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the questions below in the space provided. 


1. Why did soldiers and farmers have different opinions of the Somme’s geographic 
features? Which features were important to each group? Why? 


2. Compare the impacts of farming and warfare on the Somme. 


3. What impact do you think a modern war would have on the Somme? Why? 


Critical Thinking 


4. Evaluating Information Which aspects of the Somme’s geography might interest a 


modern factory owner? Why? 


Activity 


iat 


~ 


5. Do you think the land of the Somme ever returned to its prewar condition? Working 
with a group, research the Somme or another famous World War I battlefield. Try to 
answer the following questions: How did war transform the land? Which parts of the 


land were able to recover? How long did the recovery take? Which parts were unable to 


recover? Why? Report your findings to the class. 
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Mapping History Activity 23 


Date 


World War | in the Balkans 


When fighting broke out in Europe in 1914, the Allies and the Central Powers 
fought for control of the Balkan Peninsula and the Ottoman Empire. 


Class 


1S 
a nso na} | 


DIRECTIONS: Use the map to answer the questions and complete the activity 
that follows. Use a separate sheet of paper. 


1. Which countries in the 
Balkan Peninsula sided 
with the Allies? 


2. Why was it important 
for the Allies to attempt 
the Gallipoli invasion? 


3. Why did it make sense 
for both Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria 
to attack Romania? 


4. Read the following pas- 
sage. Then follow the 
instructions below. 


The Central Powers led an 
offensive against Serbia in 
1915. Attacks were launched 
from Austria-Hungary just 
north of Belgrade and from 
Sofia. The armies came 
together west of Skopje near 
the Albanian border. Another 
attack came from Sarajevo 
and pushed south into 
Albania. In 1916 the German 
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forces that had succeeded in moving the Eastern Front into Russia turned south to conquer 

Romania. Falkenhayn led an offensive from several points in southeastern Austria-Hungary 

toward the capital city of Bucharest and the Black Sea port of Constanz. Mackensen led forces 

from northeastern Bulgaria to these same cities. All of the territory north of the line running 

from Valona to Salonika fell into Central Powers’ hands. 
The Allies finally were able to counterattack. In 1918 they moved in from Greek territory. 

The French and British troops arrived at the port of Salonika. From there, they drove north 

through Serbia to Belgrade and from there to Budapest. The Central Powers were unable to 

halt the advances of the Allied troops. Other regiments battled on to Sofia and to Constantinople 

in order to end the Central Powers’ dominance over the peninsula. 


a. Using a red marker, draw arrows to show the movements of the Central 


Powers’ troops. 


b. Shade in the territory conquered by the Central Powers. 
c. Using a blue marker, draw in the counteroffensive staged by the Allies in 
1918 to win back the Balkan Peninsula. 
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Historical Significance Activity 23 


The Plight of Refugees 


The flow of refugees from areas of conflict 
toward safety is not new. After World War I, 
anticommunist Russians sought other coun- 
tries in which to live. In 1945 millions of 
German Holocaust survivors were displaced 
after the collapse of Hitler’s Third Reich. In 
1979 hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
fled their war-torn country in makeshift 


Class 


= 
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boats, hoping to find a haven in foreign lands. 
Most recently, the “war on terror” has had 
direct and indirect effects on conflict, causing 
people from Afghanistan, Chechnya, Georgia, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Palestine, and the Aceh region 
to be displaced. Read the following passage 
from a March 1996 newspaper editorial 
about refugees from the Bosnian civil war. 


A: many as 2 million Bosnians lost their homes in the civil war there 
and are now scattered and adrift across Europe. Many in that refugee 
diaspora [dispersion] will soon attempt to put down new roots in their old 
land. The international powers, which have invested so much in fostering 
military and political stability in the former Yugoslavia, owe it to the Bosnians 
and to the cause of peace to help in the resettlement. For if the refugee 
effort fails on a broad scale or is mired in widespread turmoil, all of the 
international community's other efforts will be hardpressed to succeed. ... 

But the number of returnees to date pales beside the 830,000 more 
dislocated persons UNHCR [United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees] anticipates will try to resettle in Bosnia by year-end, beginning in 
the spring. The first step in staving off a potential fiasco is filling the $353 
million Balkan funding request the UNHCR issued to donor nations earlier 
this month. Washington legislators must not allow campaign politicking to 
prevent the United States from contributing its share. 

The second step is encouraging other international development agencies 
to follow the lead of the World Bank, which last week announced a $450 
million loan package for Bosnian redevelopment. Especially important to 
the reconstruction agenda will be support for de-mining. About 3 million 
land mines have been sown in Bosnia, many in residential areas, and the 
painstaking, unglamorous job of removal will in many cases determine the 


success of the resettlement efforts. 


DIRECTIONS: Complete the activities described below. Write your editorial on a separate 


sheet of paper. 


1. Discuss the passage with a small group of classmates. What is the writer’s point of view? 


Do you agree or disagree? 


2. Working individually, write an editorial supporting or rebutting the argument made in 


the passage. 


3. Meet again with your group to share and discuss completed editorials. 
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World War I Political Cartoons 


BACKGROUND 

The onset of World War I was marked by intense nationalism and military rivalry 
among the nations of Europe. During that era, and in other times of great political 
upheaval, political cartoons published in newspapers and magazines have man- 
aged to convey important and complex ideas and opinions, and they have done so 
in ways that speeches, writings, and other forms of communication could not. 
Political cartoons remain a unique and sophisticated form of art even today. By 
creating political cartoons, you will better understand how they work and why 
they can be so effective. You will also use political (or editorial) cartoons to examine 
the causes of World War I. 


GROUP DIRECTIONS 


1. Use Chapter 23 and library or Internet resources to research the causes of World 
War I with your group. 


2. Collect examples of historical political and editorial cartoons as well as current 
examples from recent newspapers and magazines. You might also research some 
symbols of World War I that were used in cartoons and posters such as the 
German helmet, Lady Liberty, the British lion, the Russian bear, and so on. 


3. Decide on a country and create a World War I political cartoon, with or without 
a caption, that might have appeared on the editorial page of a newspaper or in 
a magazine of the day. The cartoon should express one country’s rationale for 
entering the war. Pick from one of the following countries: 


Great Britain 
Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
Italy 

Russia 

United States 
France 

Canada 


4. Your group’s cartoon should be placed on poster board and shared with the 
class. Try not to explain the cartoon. Let it stand on its own merits until the 
viewing audience members have had a chance to understand it. 


ORGANIZING THE GROUP 


1. Decision Making Decide on a country and assign group members to different 
tasks such as research, design, and drawing the cartoon. Assign the elements to 
individual group members according to their talents and interests. 
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Cooperative Learning Activity 23 (continued) 


2. 


Individual Work Review the causes of and the events leading up to World War I 
from your textbook, Chapter 23. Do any additional research required to find out 
as much as possible about your chosen country’s motives for entering the war. 
Collect examples of cartoons to share with the group. 


Group Work/Decision Making Appoint a recorder to take notes about what 
the group members have learned. Review the cartoon samples and discuss what 
elements make political or editorial cartoons effective. Brainstorm ideas for the 
cartoon and its caption if one is needed. As a group, decide on an idea and 
brainstorm details and elements to include in the cartoon’s composition. 
Together, or separately, sketch rough drawings for the cartoon that can inform 
the group cartoonist’s final rendering. Remember that ideas, humor, and 
creativity, not artistic talent or specific cartoonist skills, are what matter. 
Appoint a team artist or artists to render the group’s best ideas. 


Group Sharing Display your cartoon. As a group, present your cartoon to the 
class, but let the viewers interpret the cartoon without any explanations. Judge 
from the audience’s reactions if the cartoon stands on its own merits and com- 
municates the ideas your group intended. 


GROUP PROCESS QUESTIONS 


e What is the most important thing you learned about political cartoons from 


this activity? 


Did lack of artistic talent among the group members impact your group’s 
final product? If so, how might the group have overcome this problem? 


How was it helpful to work with others? 


ick 
Ouch 


1. 
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Was the goal of the assignment clear at all times? 


Did your group’s cartoon work for your audience? Did the viewers understand 
the message and the elements? Did they appreciate the humorous or ironic mes- 
sage the group tried to convey? 
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In the Trenches 


A new and terrible kind of war, known as trench warfare, arose during World 
War I. Soldiers lived in trenches for weeks at a time. In addition to fighting 
the enemy, they had to endure cold, mud, rats, lice, and disease. 


TEACHER MATERIAL 


Learning Objective To develop an appreciation 
for and an understanding of what fighting, 
especially trench warfare, was like during World 
War I. 


Activity [In two groups (Allied Powers and 
Central Powers), students will apply the condi- 
tions of war through movement on a game 
board, drawing cards (each of which details a 
situation and a consequence) and forfeiting 
troops. Students will take turns representing 
their sides for one move. Next, each group will 
meet separately to discuss and evaluate what 
they learned. 


Teacher Preparation You will need one die, 
toothpicks (200), two player tokens from any 
board game, and a sheet of heavy construction 
paper approximately 20" x 20". “In the Trenches’ 
is played on a board of 20 squares drawn on 
the perimeter of the construction paper. Prepare 
the game board as follows: Draw a “track” 
around the outside edge of the board, with a 
large space in each corner and five spaces along 
each side. Label one corner “Hospital” and 
divide it in half with a diagonal line; label one- 
half “visitor” and one-half “patient.” Label 
another corner “Start.” Along each side, label 
one space “Wounded: Go to Hospital” and 
another three spaces “Battle!” Finally, label any 
two blank spaces “Shuffle.” Make a copy of the 
cards sheet on the next page and cut out the 
cards. Place the Battle cards facedown in the 
middle of the board. Place the game board on a 
table around which everyone ¢an gather. 


Activity Guidelines 

1. Introduce the activity by explaining its objec- 
tive and general procedure. Briefly review 
the countries fighting on each side, trench 
warfare, and the term stalemate. 


, 


2. Organize students into two groups—the 
Allied Powers and the Central Powers. Lay 
out the game board on the table. Give each 
group 100 toothpicks. Tell them that each 
toothpick represents 10,000 soldiers, for a 
total of 1 million soldiers per side. 


3. Explain that if a player lands on the 
“Hospital” square, he or she is just visiting. 
A player becomes a patient there if a card 
requires it or if he or she lands on a 
“Wounded: Go to Hospital” space. Then 
explain to students that disease takes its toll 
on hospitalized troops. For a player to leave 
the hospital, he or she must roll a 1, 3, or 5. 
Players rolling a 2, 4, or 6 lose 2,000, 4,000, or 
6,000 troops and lose a turn. 


4. Have each side take turns throwing the die 
and moving the marker. Students landing on 
a “Battle!” space draw a card. They should 
then follow the directions on the card (THE 
BIG PICTURE cards require both sides to follow 
directions). Lost troops are piled upon the 
board. If a student lands on a “Shuffle” space 
or if the entire deck has been turned over, 
the cards are reshuffled and play resumes. 
Play continues until one army is wiped out 
or surrenders. - 


5. Have each group meet separately to discuss 
what they learned. During this time, write 
the following discussion questions on the 
board: (1) Compare the perspectives of a sol- 
dier in the trenches to those of a general who 
gives attack and retreat orders from behind 
the lines. How does each evaluate cost and 
gain? (2) What does it mean to win a battle in 
trench warfare? (3) What do you think was 
the hardest thing a soldier had to endure? 
Then hold a class discussion of the questions. 
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In the Trenches—Game Cards 
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YOU ARE THERE: 
Rats eat last night’s rations you 
were saving. Go hungry. 


YOU ARE THERE: 

You-have got so many lice, your 
clothes are crawling with them. But 
killing them gives you something 
to do while being shelled. 

¢ Lose 10,000 troops. 


YOU ARE THERE: 

You are lying facedown in mud, 
trying to get back to your trench. 
Bullets whiz over your head. You 
notice a shell crater and roll in. 

e Lose a turn. 


YOU ARE THERE: 

Barbed wire cuts your hand. It is so 
infected you cannot operate a gun. 
Go to the hospital until you are 
recalled to duty. 

¢ Lose 10,000 troops. 


THE BIG PICTURE: 

Tannenberg Allied cost: 30,000 
dead/92,000 prisoners; Central 
cost: 13,000 dead. 

e You have no gun to fight with. 
Pick one up from your comrades 
who fell before you. 
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THE BIG PICTURE: 

The Somme Allied cost: 200,000 
dead; Central cost: 175,000 dead. 

e Tanks are introduced here, but 
they cannot cross the trenches. You 
see one hit directly. Everyone 
inside is burned. 
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THE BIG PICTURE: 
Outside Paris Allied cost: 70,000 
dead; Central cost: 120,000 dead. 

* To protect Paris, taxicabs are 
requisitioned to transport troops 
into position. Escaping Parisians 
clog the roads. 


YOU ARE THERE: 
Poison gas your side has launched 
blows back over your own troops. 


Two friends did not get their masks 


on in time. 
¢ Lose 20,000 troops. 


YOU ARE THERE: 

Nights are cold and wet. Two of 
your toes get frostbitten. Go to the 
hospital. 


¢ Lose 10,000 troops. 


YOU ARE THERE: 

Dug in, you sit under heavy fire. 
The roar of impact has made your 
ears bleed. 


¢ Lose 10,000 troops. 


THE BIG PICTURE: 

Ypres Allied cost: 60,000 dead; 
Central cost: 130,000 dead. 

¢ Poison gas is introduced here. 
Everyone panics trying to escape. 
You see thousands die, gasping for 
air. 


THE BIG PICTURE: 

At Sea Allied cost: 50,000 dead; 
Central cost: 20,000 dead. 

¢ Blockades by both sides make 
supplies at the front and at home 
scarce. Your rations are cut in half. 


THE BIG PICTURE: 

The Marne Allied cost: 110,000 
dead; Central cost: 140,000 dead. 
¢ This is the war’s first Allied vic- 
tory. But all that really means is 
that you will not be home by 
Christmas after all. 


rama, a Fo) 


¢ Lose 10,000 troops. 
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YOU ARE THERE: 

Supplies did not make it through 
the lines. You are being shelled but 
must wait for more ammo and go 
hungry until supplies arrive. 

e Lose 30,000 troops. 


YOU ARE THERE: 

In a rare lull, you and a comrade 
take advantage of the quiet and 
share whispered memories of 
home. 


THE BIG PICTURE: 
Verdun Allied cost: 350,000 
dead; Central cost: 350,000 dead. 


¢ For nearly two years both sides 
make countless attacks and 
retreats. The front moves fewer 
than 10 miles. 


THE BIG PICTURE: 

Belgian Campaign Allied cost: 
100,000 dead; Central cost: 50,000 
dead. 

¢ You see men from your own 
unit beating civilians and looting. 
One of them is shot by a sniper. 


THE BIG PICTURE: 
Passchendaele Allied cost: 
210,000 dead; Central cost: 
270,000 dead. 

* Neither side understands why — 
the enemy (a valiant but inferior — 
fighting force) has not crumbled. 
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Time Line Activity 23 


War and Revolution 
DIRECTIONS: Look at the events listed on the time line. Write each event in the chart below 
next to the theme it represents, caused, or resulted from. In the last column, explain how 


each event is related to the theme. Try to place events in more than one category. Examples 
have been started for you. 


:f:94 Italy joins Germany and Austria-Hungary ie” 9 Entente Cordiale between France and 
in Triple Alliance. Great Britain 
E29 France and Russia sign military : ie) Peakiee Balkan Wars 
alliance. 


20900 950 


June 28, IEE Assassination of Archduke = 
Francis Ferdinand 


CORE PREIES Austria-Hungary declares war Nau amclya Coup d'état topples provisional 
on Serbia. government in Russia. 


aU SES MREEA Germans invade Belgium. NOMA eLey Germans sign armistice. 
No) Cueam em eleS France and Germany vil se puscia: Wi 
fight the First Battle of the Marne. DEH Civi Wat in Russia; Wilson presents 
Fourteen Points. 
FINE MMe Allied defeat at Gallipoli + = 
Tie ER Signing of Treaty of Versailles 


tem elea President Wilson asks Congress 
to declare war to help Allies. 


iis¥4m Russia’s White armies admit defeat. 


Events Relating to Themes 


Italy joins Germany and Alliance brings countries 
Cooperation Austria-Hungary in together to support one 


Triple Alliance. another against aggressors. 


internationalism 


Name 


Linking Past and Present Activity 23 


Date 


Air Warfare 


THEN “Aviation is good sport,” proclaimed 
French General Foch in 1914, “but for warfare 
it is useless!” One reason for the general’s 
opinion was that early aircraft carried no 
weapons. However, less than one year later, 
the French had figured out how to fire a 
machine gun without damaging the plane’s 
propeller. On April 1, 1915, Lieutenant Roland 
Garros shot down a German plane, using such 
a device. Within a few weeks, Germans 
learned the secret of his weapon when Garros 
was forced to make an emergency landing 
behind enemy lines. 

The German Anthony Fokker improved 
French technology, timing bullets to fire 
between the blades of a turning propeller. In 
August 1915, the Germans began shooting 
back. The resulting air war became a battle of 
aces, with skilled pilots shooting down enemy 
planes in dogfights. Because planes were 
flimsy, casualties were high. A pilot’s average 
life expectancy after arriving at the front was 
three to six weeks. 

When World War I began in 1914, the 
United States didn’t even have an air force. 
Volunteer American pilots flew with France’s 
Lafayette Escadrille. During the battles of St. 
Mihiel and Mense-Argonne, General Billy 
Mitchell organized hundreds of aircraft to 
support advancing allied troops. After the war 
ended, General Mitchell began advocating for 
an independent United States Air Force. 
Mitchell was one of the few military personnel 
who realized that planes could support 
ground attacks and even sink ships. 


CRITICAL THINKING 


Directions: Answer the following questions 

on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. Making comparisons: Contrast the impor- 
tance of combat aircraft today with its 
importance in World War I. 

2. Drawing conclusions: Reflect on the state- 

-ment “The country that controls the air will 
always win the war.” Do you agree or dis- 
agree with this statement? Explain. 
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NOW Today, some wars are fought almost 
entirely from the air. In 1999, NATO forces 
used bombers rather than ground troops to 
end Serbian genocide of ethnic Albanians. 
When the United States and its allies pursued 
Osama bin Laden in 2001, air strikes destroyed 
the Taliban air force before commandos had 
even set foot on Afghan soil. 

Today, military aircraft are capable of inter- 
cepting and destroying enemy missiles, air- 
craft, and ships. Some of these aircraft carry 
enormous “smart bombs,” which can be laser- 
guided to hit a specific target. 

Military cargo planes are strong enough to 
carry heavy equipment, such as tanks or 
artillery, deep into a battle zone. Armored heli- 
copters are capable of tracking enemy move- 
ments and engaging in air-to-ground attacks. 
They also evacuate wounded personnel, con- 
duct search-and-rescue missions, and move 
troops in or out of battle areas. 

The first victory attributed mainly to air 
power was the United States defeat of Iraq in 
the 1991 Persian Gulf War. Stealth F-117A 
fighters and B-2 bombers used their virtual 
invisibility on radar to strike deep into enemy 
territory, taking out communications centers, 
air defenses, and chemical warfare factories 
without being fired upon by Iraqi forces. 

Today, many military groups have 
unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs). Most of 
them are used for surveillance. The U.S. Air 
Force's first hunter-killer UAV is the MQ-9. 
This plane is capable of being launched from 
an airfield in Iraq, for example, while being 
operated from the United States. The MQ-9 
can go after targets and disable them with 
bombs and stay in the air for 14 hours. 


3. Synthesizing information: Do research in. 


the library or on the Internet to learn more ~ 


about the history of air warfare. Choose one 
person or event that you think is 
to air warfare. Write a brief explanation 

of why that person or event should be — 
included in a new DVD about air warfare. 


significant 
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Archduke Francis Ferdinand (1863-1914) 


Describing the death of a soldier in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, the king’s son says, 
“Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it.” Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
too, is remembered for the way he died, for 
his death was the spark that ignited World 
War I. 

Francis Ferdinand was born.in Graz, 
Austria, the eldest son of Archduke Charles 
Louis and the nephew of Emperor Francis 
Joseph. When he was 12 years old, Francis 
Ferdinand inherited the title Archduke of 
Austria-Este. He became heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in 1899, after the deaths 
of his father and his cousin, Crown Prince 
Rudolph. However, since Francis 
Ferdinand’s health was poor, most people 
assumed that the throne would go to his 
younger brother Otto. This made Francis 
Ferdinand very bitter. There were other 
conflicts as well. 

Francis Ferdinand was deeply in love 
with Countess Sophia Chotek, duchess of 
Hohenberg. The countess was of a much 
lower social rank than Francis Ferdinand 
was. As the heir apparent to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, he was expected to 
marry someone of equal rank, such as the 


World History Activity 0% 


Class 


queen or 
princess of a 
great empire. 
After much 
strife, Francis 
Ferdinand 
was allowed 
to marry 
Sophia—but 
only after he relinquished all claim to the 
throne for his children. The morganatic mar- 
riage disallowing Sophia and their children 
any of the rights guaranteed by Francis 
Ferdinand’s status took place in 1900. 

Francis Ferdinand tried to influence 
foreign affairs, but he had little success 
because of limitations placed on his power 
by Francis Joseph, who remained emperor. 
From 1906 on, however, he did exert greater 
influence on military issues. In 1913 Francis 
Ferdinand became the inspector general of 
the army, but his time in this office was 
tragically cut short. 

In June 1914, he and his wife were assas- 
sinated at Sarajevo by the Serb nationalist 
Gavrilo Princip. World War I began a 
month later, when Austria declared war 
against Serbia. 


REVIEWING THE PROFILE 


Directions: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. Why is Archduke Francis Ferdinand significant in history? 

2. What made Archduke Francis Ferdinand bitter? 

3. What were the expectations about the kind of person the Archduke would marry? 
4. Critical Thinking Determining Cause and Effect. What were the consequences of 


Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s marriage? 


5. Critical Thinking Predicting Consequences. What influence do you think Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand might have had on history if he had lived? Explain your answer. 
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Rosa Luxemburg (1871-1919) 


Freedom only for the supporters of the government— 
only for the members of one party, however numerous 
they may be—is no freedom at all. Freedom is always 
and exclusively for one who thinks differently. 


From The Russian Revolution (1916) by Rosa Luxemburg 


Rosa Luxemburg was a Marxist revolu- 
tionary and one of the founders of the 
German Communist Party. Nicknamed 
“Bloody Rosa” for her fiery revolutionary 
spirit, she never ceased demanding political 
power and economic equality for workers. 

Born in 1871 in the Russian section of 
Poland, Luxemburg was the youngest of 
five children in a lower-middle-class Jewish 
family. She had a physical disability, and her 
health was very poor. Despite her physical 
ailments, Luxemburg never turned away 
from danger or physical activity. While still 
a teenager, she became involved in revolu- 
tionary activities. These activities could very 
likely have landed her in prison. As a result, 
in 1889, she moved to Switzerland, as many 
of her fellow revolutionaries were doing. In 
Zurich, she studied law and political theory, 
earning her doctorate in 1898. 

That same year, she moved to Germany 
to work in the Social Democratic Party. To 
obtain German citizenship, she married 
Gustav Lubeck. A year later, she established 
her reputation as a brilliant thinker with 
her book Social Reform or Revolution? 


Class 


n World Bistory Activity 23 


When the 
Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905 broke 
out, Luxemburg 
went to Warsaw 
to take part in the 
struggle. She was 
arrested and 
jailed. That revo- 
lution was the 
most important 
experience in Luxemburg’s life. Until then, 
she believed that the world revolution 
would begin in Germany. Now she believed 
that it would start in Russia. 

After her release, she returned to Berlin 
and became a teacher in the Social Demo- 
cratic Party school. At the same time, she 
set forth her political theories in greater 
detail. She supported mass strikes as the 
most important way to bring about a 
Socialist victory. 

Luxemburg spoke out strongly against 
World War I and helped organize the 
Spartacus League, which later became the 
German Communist Party. Imprisoned 
again for her revolutionary activities, she 
nonetheless continued to write. 

In 1919 Luxemburg was murdered by 
soldiers in Berlin. After her death, her repu- 
tation spread among revolutionaries, and 
she became a martyr for their cause. 


REVIEWING THE PROFILE 


Directions: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 
1. Why did Luxemburg move to Switzerland in 1889? 


2. What was the most important political experience of Luxemburg’s life? Why? 


3. Critical Thinking Recognizing Ideologies. Why did Luxemburg want to overthrow the 
existing political structure? What strategies did she support to accomplish social change? 


4. Critical Thinking Drawing Conclusions. Do you admire Luxemburg? Why or why not? 
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The Letters of Lenin 
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PRIMARY SOURCE READIN GWM} 


ting to kill the czar. As a student, Lenin had read Karl Marx and devel- 


I enin became a revolutionary after his brother was executed for plot- 


oped a strong belief in revolutionary socialism. This meant abolishing 
private property and establishing a classless society to be set up after a revo- 
lution. Lenin fled to Geneva to escape czarist secret service. From Geneva, 
he wrote letters to accomplices, advising them on how to organize the work- 
ers and how to get them to join the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party. 
The Bolsheviks were the majority group within the party and advocated 
revolutionary actions. Their publication was Vpered, which means “forward.” 
The Mensheviks were the minority group and were less radical than the 
Bolsheviks. Lenin returned to Russia in 1917. After the revolution in that year, 
the Bolsheviks were in power, and the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party 


had become the Communist Party. 


Guided Reading In this selection, read to learn what problems Lenin faced in organizing workers and per- 
suading them to attend the meeting of the Third Communist Party Congress as delegates. 


To S. I. Gusev in Petersburg, member of 
the Bureau of Bolshevik Committees 
[Geneva, the beginning of March, 1905] 


My dear Friend, 

Very many thanks for your letters. You are 
simply saving us from foreign impressions. Do 
continue this. For God’s sake, get hold of letters 
from the workers themselves. Why do they not 
write? It is a positive disgrace! Your detailed 
account of the agitation in the Committee at the 
election to the Shidlovsky Commission [a com- 
mission to try to solve workers’ problems] was 
magnificent. We shall print it. 

Another question: have you accepted the six 
selected workers for the Committee? Answer 
without fail. We strongly advise you to accept 
workers on to the Committee, at any rate half. 
Without this you will not strengthen yourselves 
against the Mensheviks, who will send strong 
reinforcements from here. 

No one writes from the Bureau about the 
Congress. This makes us anxious, for the 
Nymph’s [a nickname of one of Gusev’s col- 
leagues] optimism (and partly your own), that 
the Central Committee consent to the Congress 
is a plus, inspires us with gigantic fears. It is as 
clear as daylight to us that the Central 
Committee wanted to fool you. You must be a 


pessimist so far as the Central Committee is con- 
cerned. For God’s sake do not trust it! Take 
advantage of the moment to force Menshevik 
Committees and especially weak Committees to 
appear. It is extremely important to exert pres- 
sure on Kiev, Rostov, and Kharkov. We know that 
in these three centers there are “Vpered” sup- 
porters, both among the workers and the intelli- 
gentsia. Whatever happens, they must send 
delegates to the Congress with a consultative 
vote. Write to the Nymph and the Demon 
[another member of the Bureau] about all this. 
The same applies to the Moscow printers. It is a 
great pity that the Bureau did not publish our 
decision to invite Workers’ Organisations to the 
Congress: that was a terrible mistake. Put it right 
at once and without fail. 

I would strongly advise an agitation among 
the three hundred organised [Bolshevik] workers 
in St. Petersburg that they should send at their own 
expense one or two delegates to the Congress with 
a consultative vote. That will probably flatter the 
workers and they will take up the matter enthu- 
siastically. Do not forget that the Mensheviks 
will do their utmost to discredit the Congress 
to the workers by saying that there were no 
workers. This must be taken into account and 
we must not fail to pay serious attention to the 
workers being represented. The St. Petersburg 
workers will surely be able to collect 300 roubles 
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for two worker delegates (or perhaps some 
Maecenas will present this amount for such 
a purpose). The collecting of 5 kopeks a head 
will create a stir and everyone will know about 
it. It is extremely important. Do not fail to read 
this to your Committee and at the organising 
and agitators’ meetings. Are all our organisers 
and agitators talking to the workers about direct 
links with “Vpered”? 

Greetings to you. 

Your 


Lenin 


To S. I. Gusev in Petersburg 
[Geneva], 4th April, 1905 


My dear Friend, 

You yourself wrote that they were beginning 
to follow and watch you. Also I have gathered 
from Petersburg people, who have recently 
arrived from the scene of action, information 
which completely confirms this fact. There can 
be no doubt about it whatsoever. I know from 
my own experience and from the experience of 
masses of comrades that possibly the most diffi- 
cult thing for a revolutionary to do is to leave a 
dangerous place in time. Always, and just when 
it is essential to leave the work in a given place, 
it becomes particularly interesting and particu- 
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larly important; this always seems to be the case 
to the person who is working. Therefore I con- 
sider it my duty to insist in the most emphatic 
manner that you should leave Petersburg for a 
time. It is absolutely necessary. No excuses what- 
ever, no considerations for the work must delay 
that step. The damage from inevitable failure 
would be enormous, whereas the damage 
through leaving would be insignificant and only 
apparent. Appoint some young assistants for the 
time being, say a month or two, to take the 
higher positions and rest assured that the whole 
cause will gain considerably through this tempo- 
rary loss. The young people will gain experience 
in doing more responsible work and any mis- 
takes they make can soon be remedied. Whereas 
your ruin would entirely spoil the most impor- 
tant opportunities of arranging the main work 
for us. Once again I insistently advise you to go 
at once to the provinces for a month. There is a 
tremendous amount of work to be done every- 
where and a guiding hand is needed. If you 
want (and it is essential that you should want) to 
leave, then it can always be arranged. 

... The question now is to prepare energeti- 
cally for the Congress and to increase the num- 
ber of delegates. As for money, do not be 
extravagant, save it: it will be wanted more than 
ever after the Congress. 


INTERPRETING THE READING 


Directions Use information from the reading to answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. Why was getting workers to write letters and act as delegates so important to the Bolsheviks? 


2. According to the first letter, Lenin is fearful of a party Congress. Why and how does increasing the 


number of delegates to the Congress help? 


Critical Thinking 


3. Identifying Assumptions Why was it important for Lenin’s associate to disappear from St.. 
Petersburg, and why did Lenin tell him to save money for after the Congress? 


4. Synthesizing Information The Shidlovsky Commission was organized to find out why workers 
and the people of St. Petersburg were discontented. Why was the election of Bolsheviks to this 


commission important to Lenin? 
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George M. Cohan 


d Music Activity 23 


Class 


Songwriter, actor, producer, and playwright, George M. Cohan had a long and 
successful theatrical career, beginning as a child in his parents’ vaudeville act 
and continuing for 60 years. Many of his songs are still instantly recognizable. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the passage below about this American popular song- 
writer. Then answer the questions in the space provided. 


eorge Michael Cohan was born on July 3, 1878, 

but always celebrated his birthday on July 4, 
Independence Day. Cohan was the child of two suc- 
cessful vaudeville performers, and both he and his 
sister joined the act, which became known as The 
Four Cohans. 

Vaudeville was the most 
popular form of entertain- 
ment in the United States 
during the late 1800s. 
Vaudeville took the form of 
a variety show and often 
included between 8 and 20 
short performances, or acts, 
in an evening. Most of these 
were comedy sketches or 
musical numbers. Child per- 
formers like the younger 
Cohans were common in 
vaudeville—they were great 
audience favorites. Trained 
animal acts or circus per- 
formers might also be on 
the bill. For example, W. C. 
Fields appeared as a juggler 
on the vaudeville stage 
before he became famous 
for his comedy films. Judy 
Garland, Jack Benny, George 
Burns and Gracie Allen, 
Buster Keaton, and Charlie Chaplin are among the 
many performers who, like Cohan, began their 
careers in vaudeville and went on to great success in 
Hollywood. 


George M. Cohan, 1878-1942 


Cohan began writing material for The Four Cohans 
when he was 11. He wrote his first song at 13. In 1904, 
he entered a partnership with Sam H. Harris to pro- 
duce and manage Broadway shows. Many of the plays 
they produced were Cohan’s own work, including 
Broadway Jones, Forty-Five 
Minutes from Broadway, and 
Little Johnny Jones. At the 
turn of the century, most 
musicals appearing on 
Broadway were European 
operettas featuring princesses 
and noblemen in mythical 
Balkan countries. The plots 
were romantic, and the music 
consisted of lush waltzes and 
love duets, with the orchestra- 
tions relying heavily on violins 
and woodwinds. Cohan’s 
musicals, by contrast, 
featured brisk, brassy march- 
ing rhythms and American 
subjects and characters. Some 
of his best-loved tunes, 
including “Give My Regards 
to Broadway” and “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy,” were written 
for these shows. Their popu- 
larity paved the way for many 
future American playwrights, 
composers, and lyricists to write what became known 
as “Broadway musicals”: Showboat, Oklahomal, 
Carousel, and West Side Story, for example. 


(continued) 
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In 1918 the United States entered World War I. 
Cohan's patriotic song “Over There,” which exuber- 
antly declared that the “Yanks are coming,” became 
the most popular of the many inspirational war 
songs. The song reappeared to boost morale again 
during World War Il. 

With the end of the war and the beginning of the 
Jazz Age of the mid-1920s, Cohan’s patriotic song- 
writing style became less popular. Only two Cohan 
musicals opened on Broadway during this decade; 
his final show, Billie, opened in 1928. During the 
1930s, a number of Hollywood films featured Cohan 
songs. His play Little Johnny Jones was filmed in 
1930. After he stopped writing musical shows, Cohan 


returned to acting, receiving excellent reviews for per- 


Reviewing the Selection 


and Music Actiy; ty 23 


formances in Eugene O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness and in 
the Rodgers and Hart musical /‘d Rather Be Right. 
Cohan died in 1942. 

Cohan was the subject of a 1942 musical film, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, starring James Cagney, who 
won an Academy Award for his interpretation of the 
cocky, energetic, feisty, and talented Cohan. More 
recently, the 1968 Broadway musical George M! told 
Cohan’s life story and played his songs once again. 
His songs are still remembered. In fact, the Cornell 
University fight song is sung to the tune of “Give My 
Regards to Broadway.” His statue stands in New York 
City’s Times Square, in the heart of the theater district 
where his shows played for so many years. 


1. List the main achievements of Cohan’s career. 


2. What did a vaudeville show consist of? 


Critical Thinking 


3. Identifying Central Issues Cohan had a lifelong reputation as a patriot. How do his life 


and work show this? 


Ss OST) 
elses a 


4. Evaluating Information What do you think was Cohan’s most important contribution to 


American musical theater? Explain. 
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War and Revolution 


World War I caused human suffering and loss of life on a scale that had never before been 
experienced. When the war ended, the peace settlement included the payment of heavy 
reparations. This caused resentment and anger that eventually led to further conflict among 
European neighbors. 


DIRECTIONS: Use the chart below to review the causes, progress, and outcomes of World 
War I. Complete each item by filling in the blank spaces in the columns. 


World War I: Causes, Progress, and Events 
Date Event Description 


1882 Triple Alliance | Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy agree 
to mutual protection. 


Progress on | September 6-10, 
Western 1914 
Front 


Italy attacks 
Austria. 


April 1917 


November 11, 

1918 

August 30, 1914 eerste Germany decisively defeats Russian army. 
[i ee Allied attempt to open a Balkan front fails. 


Serbia is 
eliminated 
from war. 


Raia, su 


Progress on 
Eastern 
Front 


casualties at 2.5 
million 


June 28, 1919 


Russia gives up eastern Poland, Ukraine, 
Finland, and the Baltic provinces. 
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Getting the Message Across 


Governments often use methods of prop- 
aganda or persuasion to get their citizens to 
side with the government's policies at a 
given time, especially during times of war. 
Governments use the media as an easy way 
to distribute their message. Today, these 
methods include television ads, print ads, 


x Enrichment Activity 23 


or radio spots. In the era before television 
was invented, governments used posters 

to carry their propagandistic messages. 
During World War I, governments from 
both the Allies and the Central Powers used 
illustrated posters to rally their citizens 
behind their war cause. 


A n American wartime poster from 1917 shows a smiling, gray-haired woman stand- 


ing in front of an American flag. Her arms are open, and her hands are outstretched. 
She is depicted as a homey and maternal woman, almost grandmotherly in appearance. 
In the background, the artist has depicted various battle scenes in miniature. The poster 
reads “Women! Help America’s Sons Win the War. Buy U.S. Government Bonds.’ 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the questions below in the space provided. 


1. To whom do you think this poster is addressed? 


2. What is the persuasive point of the poster? 


3. Why do you think the artist drew the woman as a smiling, gray-haired, grandmotherly 


type? 


4. Why do you think the woman’s hands are outstretched? 


5. To what emotions do you think the artist is trying to appeal? 


6. Why do you think the artist has drawn the battle scenes in the background rather than in 


the foreground? 


7. Design your own wartime poster. Pick a clearly stated goal, such as asking volunteers to 
join the army or suggesting that people not waste food during the wartime shortages. 
Find other examples of posters in library reference books to help you. In drawing the 
poster, be sure that it will grab people’s attention and convey your message clearly and 
persuasively. What is the content of your message? What persuasive techniques do you 
want to use? To which emotions do you wish to appeal? 
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SECTIONS | 
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Lo) Guided Reading Activity 23-1 [= a 


The Road to World War I 
DIRECTIONS: Answer the following questions as you read Section 1. 


10. 


50 


What did liberals believe about European states in the nineteenth century? 


- Name the two loose alliances of Europe’s great powers. 


How did Socialist labor movements affect strife at the start of the twentieth century? 


What did the large size of European armies make obvious? 


What three things may have played a role in starting World War I? 


What assassination instigated war between Serbia and Austria-Hungary? 


What action of Russia prompted Germany to declare war? 


. What was Germany’s Schlieffen Plan? 


By what route did Germany invade France? 


For what official reason did Great Britain declare war on Germany? 
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World War I 
DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 2. 


Before 1914, many political leaders thought war to be (1) 
Government (2) —______ had worked in stirring up national hatreds 
before the war. In August 1914, most people seemed genuinely convinced that their 


nation’s cause was (3) 


The German Schlieffen Plan called for the German army to sweep around 


(4) sand surround most of the French army. The German 
advance was halted at (5) —__. The war quickly turned into a 
(6) +=. The unexpected development of (7) 


on the Western Front baffled military leaders. In 10 months at (8) 


France, in 1916, seven hundred thousand men lost their lives over a few miles of <7 

land. By the end of 1915, (9) _____________ began to be used in war for . pe 

the first time. 5 
Bulgaria came into the war on the side of the (10) __._—=—=———SSEESS—SCS and 5 

the Allies declared war on the Ottoman Empire. By 1917, the war that had started a 

in Europe had truly become a (11) ________. The Alllies took advantage 

of the war to seize German (12) ____——=——SSESSSSCSCSsS in the rest of the worrld. The 

United States tried to remain neutral, but (13) __-_—~>~—SESSSSSSSS—:CS Su mine waarr- 


fare by the Germans brought America into the war in 1917. 


World War I affected the lives of all citizens in the warring countries, however 
remote they might be from the (14) ____. (15) 
regimes such as Germany, Russia, and Austria-Hungary relied on force to subdue 
their populations. In some countries, the role played by women in wartime economies 
had a (16) ___________ impact on the women’s movement for social and 


political (17) 
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The Russian Revolution 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 3. 


I. Russia was ________ for the total war of World War I. 
A, Ca increasingly cut off from events by his wife. 
B. In March 1917, a series of strikes led by _______________ started in Petrograd. 
C. Nicholas ordered troops to break up crowds by _________ if necessary. 
D. A socialist group, the __________, represented the radical interests of lower 
classes. 
Il. The Bolsheviks were a ___________ party called the Russian Social Democrats. 
A. The Bolsheviks came under the leadership of V.I. 


I. They became a party, dedicated to, TeuOLGhOn ae 
2. “Peace, ___________, Bread” was one slogan of the Bolshevik program. 
B. On November 6, 1917, the Bolsheviks seized the 
C. Real power stayed with the ___________ headed by Lenin. 
Ill. Many people were ______ to the Bolshevik, or Communist, regime. 
A. Allied forces gave ______ to anticommunist forces. 


B. By 1920, major opposition to the Communists had been ——______. 

C. On July 16, 1918, soviets ______ Czar Nicholas and his family. 
IV. Lenin and the Communists —____ in the civil war. 

A. Leon Trotsky organized a well-disciplined 

B. The Communists had a _______ sense of purpose. 


C. Secret police began a ___________ aimed at crushing dissent. 
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End of World War | 
DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 4. 


1. Allied ____________ on the Western Front had been badly defeated. 
2. The entry of the United States into the war in 1917 gave the Allies a much-needed 
boost. 


3. The withdrawal of the Russians allowed Germany to concentrate on the 


4. After William II’s departure, the —___ in Germany under Friedrich 


Ebert announced the creation of a republic. 


5. An attempt at revolution left the German middle class with a deep fear of 


6. _____ CSCC among thee nations that succeeded Austria-Hungary would 
weaken eastern Europe for the next 80 years. 
7. In January 1919, representatives of 27 victorious Allied nations met in 
to make a final settlement of World War I. 


8. U.S. President Woodrow Wilson portrayed World War I as a people’s war against 


Ms and iA 
9. David Lloyd George, prime minister of ________»__, had a simple platform at 
the Peace Conference: make the Germans ______ for this dreadful war. 
10. Inthe _______, Germany was ordered to pay reparations for all the dam- 


age to which the Allied nations had been subjected. 
11. Both the German and Russian empires lost considerable ___________, and the 


Austro-Hungarian Empire ________ altogether. 
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boa) Reading Skills Activity 24 ff 


Cause and Effect 


LEARNING THE SKILL 

Cause and effect is a structure authors use to organize information so that you, the reader, 
can understand what they have written. Cause and effect is used to explain an event or 
action (the cause) and the results (the effect) of that event or action. You may think of cause 
and effect as the “how” and “why” of events. By thinking in terms of cause and effect, you 
can understand how and why an event occurred. Sometimes one event is the cause of many 
others. Sometimes many events lead up to, or cause, one big event, or effect. In this way, 
cause and effect is a very useful tool for understanding how history unfolds. 


PRACTICING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following paragraph from Chapter 24. Using the focus questions 
(how and why?) as a foundation, trace the causes and effects of Mussolini's rise to power in 
Italy after World War I. 

Like other European countries, Italy experienced severe economic problems after World War I. Inflation 
grew, and both industrial and agricultural workers staged strikes. Socialists spoke of revolution. The mid- 
dle class began to fear a Communist takeover like the one that had recently occurred in Russia. Industrial 
and agricultural strikes created more division. From this background of widespread unrest emerged 
Mussolini. 


Focus Question: How do economic problems and political fears result in new leadership? 
Focus Question: Why was Italy having these problems? 


Cause: 
Cause: 
Cause: 
Cause: 


Culminating effect: 


APPLYING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: On a separate sheet of paper, make a chart with three headings: “Focus 
Question,” “Cause,” and “Effect.” For each section in this chapter, find a major event and ask 
a focus question (how? why?) about it. Write the questions in the first column of your chart. 
Write down the causes and effects of the event in the appropriate columns. 
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Applying Research 


LEARNING THE SKILL 

To create an account or an interpretation of an event, historians use multiple sources so 
that they can consider different viewpoints. To choose primary and secondary sources to 
look at, historians must decide whether a particular source is relevant and trustworthy. 


As a student, you have probably been asked to write many research papers. If your topic 
was the Great Depression, you would quickly discover that there are thousands of sources 
on the Great Depression. After narrowing your topic to one aspect of the Depression, 
“Hoovervilles,” for example, you would still find multiple sources. To narrow your sources, 
you might ask yourself which sources were from people who were in a good position to 
know about these settlements. You might also narrow your sources by choosing some which 
were sympathetic to President Hoover, and others which criticized his administration. 
Finally, you might want to use some primary sources and some secondary sources. 


PRACTICING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following excerpt from Chapter 24 about hard times during the 
Great Depression. Then answer the questions below on a separate sheet of paper. 


Economic depression was not new to Europe. However, the extent of the economic downturn after 1929 
truly made this the Great Depression. During 1932, the worst year of the depression, nearly 1 in every 4 
British workers was unemployed. About 6 million Germans, or roughly 40 percent of the German labor 
force, had no jobs. The unemployed and homeless filled the streets. 

Governments did not know how to deal with the crisis. They cut costs by lowering wages and raising 
tariffs to exclude foreign goods from home markets. These measures made the crisis worse. 


1. What types of sources are found in this excerpt? 


2. If you were to further research the subject of this excerpt, what types of sources would 
you use? 


APPLYING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: As you read the text under “Causes of the Depression” and “Responses to 
the Depression” on pages 792-793, determine the sources you would use to do more 
research. In a paragraph, suggest whether you would use primary or secondary sources, 
why you would choose one or the other, and where you might find them. Also explain what 
kinds of sources you would not use and why you would reject them. 
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Differentiated Instruction Activity 24 


Defending Democracy 


As you learned earlier in this course, Scottish Enlightenment philosopher Adam Smith is 
viewed as one of the founders of the modern social science of economics. Smith believed in 
the doctrine of laissez-faire, the idea that a country’s government should not interfere in its 
economic affairs. According to this belief, economic growth occurs when businesses are not 
restricted by governmental regulations or taxation, and people should have the freedom to 
seek higher wages if necessary in order to buy what they wish; at the same time, economic 
downturns should be left to work themselves out. In The Wealth of Nations, however, Smith 
also pointed out the following: 


No society can surely be flourishing and happy, of which the far greater part of the members are poor 
and miserable. 
—The Wealth of Nations, Book I, Chapter VIII 


DIRECTIONS: One result of the Great Depression in Europe and the United States was increased 
governmental activity in the economies of each region. Using your textbook, list examples of how gov- 
ernments affected by the Great Depression attempted to influence or control their national economies. 


Responses to the Depression 


1. 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR DIFFERENT LEARNING STYLES 


The following activities are ways the basic lesson can be modified to accommodate 
students’ different learning styles: 


English Learners (EL) Review the assignment with students, explaining any terminology 
they may not understand, including laissez-faire. 


Advanced Learners (AL) Have students discuss whether or not Adam Smith would 
have approved of these governments’ actions in response to the Depression. What 
rationale was used to support policies that were “anti” laissez-faire? What have been 
the long-term effects of these policies? 


Below Grade Level (BL) Review the key terms in the assignment with students. Assist 
them in reading through the text and compiling a list of actions taken by governments. 


On Grade Level (OL) Have students complete the activity as written, or break 
the activity down by countries (ex: How did the United States respond? How did 
France respond?). 
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boa] English Learner Activity 24 


The West Between the Wars 


A. PRE-READING ACTIVITY: IMPROVING READING COMPREHENSION 


Directions: Before reading “The Great Depression” on pages 792-793, answer the following 
questions. 


1. This chapter focuses on the West between the Wars, 1919-1939, and the instability that 
led to the beginning of World War II. As you read, think about the effects that an unsta- 
ble government can have on a country. 


2. After World War I, many different political parties arose. What political parties are you 
familiar with in the United States? In other countries? 


B. READING COMPREHENSION ACTIVITY: TRUE / FALSE 


Directions: After you have read “The Great Depression” on pages 792-793, complete the exercise 
below. Write T if the sentence is true and F if the sentence is false. 


1. There had been a brief period of good times before an economic collapse. 


2. Only overproduction of grain played a major role in the start of the Great 
Depression. 


3. The prices of farm products, especially corn, were falling rapidly. 
4. Germany needed U.S. loans to pay reparations to France and Great Britain. 


5. American investors began to put money into Germany instead of investing in the 
U.S. stock market. 


6. An international financial crisis that involved the U.S. stock market occurred in 
October 1929. 


7. Fortunately, the crash did not cause the prices of stocks to plunge. 
8. European markets were also weakened at this time. 


(continued) 
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C. TEXT ANALYSIS ACTIVITY: USING ALLITERATION 


Text Analysis Note: Using Alliteration 
Strong writers use alliteration, or the repetition of the same consonants at the begin- 


ning of words, to enhance the sound of their writing. One famous example of allitera- 
tion is the sentence “Around the rock the ragged rascal ran.” 


Directions: Fill in the blanks with words from the passage on pages 792-793 of your textbook that 
complete the alliteration. 


Example: The brief period of prosperity. . . 


1. ... ended in an economic {Dates to be knownas... 

2. Much of the European prosperity between 1924 an 1929 was on U.S. 
loans to Germany. 

Fiatemathe of the downturn after 1929 truly made this the Great 
Depression. 


Directions: Read “The Great Depression” on pages 792-793 to find three more examples of allitera- 
tion and write them on the lines below. 
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RB Content Vocabulary Activity 24 


The West Between the Wars, 1919-1939 


DIRECTIONS: The exercises will reinforce your understanding of content vocabulary and 
other history terms in the chapter. 


Aryan - dictatorship - purge 


collective - documentary . reparations 


bargainin : : 
8 8 fascism . surrealism 


llectivization itari 
oi ine la es Kristallnacht . totalitarian state 


concentration 


Nazi - uncertainty 
camp 


photomontage principle 


deficit spending 


Politburo 
depression 


___— 1. form of government in which the political authority aims to control the political, 
economic, social, intellectual, and cultural lives of its citizens 


_____ 2. attack on Jewish businesses and synagogues 
___ 3. name for the National Socialist German Workers' Party 


____ 4. compensation required from a defeated nation as indemnity for damage during 
a war 


____._ 5. political philosophy that advocates an aggressive form of nationalism, a dictatorial 
ruler, and glorification of the state 


6. to remove 
7. the Communist Party's main policy-making body 
_____ 8. type of racial state that Hitler sought to create 

9. nonfiction film 
___10. theory based on the unpredictability of physical laws 
_____11. government where one person or group has absolute power 
—____ 12. spending of public funds obtained by borrowing 
____ 13. system in which the government owns the land and uses the peasants to farm it 
_____ 14. a picture made by assembling pieces of photographs 
____ 15. negotiation between unions and employers on wages and hours 
_____ 16. period of low economic activity and rising unemployment 
—____ 17. artistic movement portraying fantasies and dreams 


_____ 18. where Adolf Hitler and the Nazi government sent Jews, political opponents, and 
other groups they found to be threatening 
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ss) Academic Vocabulary Activity 24 


The West Between the Wars, 1919-1939 


Key Words 


circumstances 


depression 


enabling 


incapable 


A. WORD MEANING ACTIVITY 
Word Classification 


DIRECTIONS: Three of the words on each line are similar in meaning to the underlined 
word, but one of the words is not. Circle the word that is NOT similar in meaning. 


1. prevalent a. common b. widespread c. limited d. pervasive 
2. free a. bound b. limitless c. unrestricted _ d. at liberty 
3. preserved a. maintained _ b. sustained c. modified d. upheld 
4. inept a. proficient b. incapable c. incompetent d. unqualified 
5. facilitating a. assisting b. barring c. enabling d. helping 
6. recession a. slump b. renewal c. downturn d. depression 
7. state of affairs a. situation b. circumstances ¢. conditions d. formations 
8. theoretical a. conceptual __b. speculative c. abstract d. tangible 
(continued) 
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B. WORD MEANING ACTIVITY 
Vocabulary in Context 


DIRECTIONS: Using the sentence contexts as clues, fill in the blanks with one of these 
words. Use each word only once. 


circumstances, depression, Fascist, incapable, modify, totalitarian state, widespread 


1. Over the years, historians have been studying the particular situations or 
that led to a weak League of Nations. 


2. Huge numbers of people were out of work and of finding jobs 
or food. 
3. The panic that followed the stock market crash of 1929 wreaked 


economic havoc throughout the world. 


4. People were forced to drastically alter or their dreams and goals 
almost overnight because they lacked jobs, money and food. 


5. The devastating financial losses resulted in many people suffering from extreme anxiety 
and falling into the depths of 


6. Anew form of dictatorship known as a had arisen by 1939. 


One of these dictatorial rulers, an Italian named Benito Mussolini, became the leader of 
the party. 


C. WORD USAGE ACTIVITY | 
Using Words in Speech and Writing 
DIRECTIONS: Circle the word form that best completes each sentence. 


1. One result of the (depressed /depression/depress) of the early 1930s was that European 
governments become more active in their economies. 


2. The New Deal raised the (minimal/minimum/minimally) wage to spur economic 
recovery in the U.S. 


3. “Hoovervilles” were (settlings/settlements/settled) of makeshift shelters created by 
people who were homeless as a result of the Great Depression. 


4. Hitler and the Nazis rejected modern art, including (abstract /abstraction/ abstracting) | 
art, and supported only art that reflected their view of a glorified Germany. 


5. Stalin’s first Five-Year Plan favored (unrestrict/unrestricting / unrestricted growth in 
industry. : 
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6. New research in physics (enabled/enabling/enables) scientists to suggest that uncer- 
tainty and randomness characterized physical laws. 
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Skills Reinforcement Activity 24 


LISTERIA AEE 


Analyzing Political Cartoons 


Political cartoons are a type of drawing include caricature, exaggerating a person’s 
that is used to present editorial opinions, distinctive features; size distortion, making 
comment on social change, criticize current specific people or objects larger or smaller; 
events, and point out political situations. symbols, using people, places, or objects to 
Political cartoonists use different techniques represent abstract ideas; and captions, plac- 
to achieve their aims. These methods ing words or sentences under the cartoon. 


DIRECTIONS: The political cartoon below comments on communism. Study the political 
cartoon, and answer the questions below in the space provided. 


1. What does the fire represent? The Red Peril 


$e 


2. Why do you think the symbol of fire was chosen? 


3. What is the fire endangering? 


Frank & Marie-Therese Wood Print 
Collections, Alexandria, VA 


4. What is the message of the cartoon? 
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A fact is a statement that can be proved. 
An opinion is a personal belief. To distin- 
guish between fact and opinion, look for 
statements that you can check for accuracy. 
Facts can be verified, or matched to those in 
other sources. Opinions cannot be proved; 


Class 


Distinguishing Fact From Opinion 


however, they gain credibility when sup- 
ported by facts. A person who wants to per- 
suade others to accept his or her opinion, 
but who lacks supporting facts, often 
appeals to the emotions instead. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following discussions, which could have taken place during the period 
between World War I and World War II. Then answer the questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


A. United States Senate 


Senator A: My fellow senators, we should 
not embark on any more international ven- 
tures. It is sheer folly to join this League of 
Nations. We would surely be drawn into 


another bloody European war. Do you want 
our young soldiers to be killed again for 
nothing but foolish European tribal fighting? 


1. What are the two senators debating? 


Senator B: Dear Senators, my colleague is 
correct in saying that the war was bloody. 
France lost 1.4 million men in the fighting; 4.3 
million were wounded. In Germany 1.8 mil- 
lion were killed. This tragedy is why we must 
join the League of Nations. Had the League of 
Nations existed prior to the war, we could 
have prevented 8 million senseless deaths. 

; 1 so a 


2. Which senator uses facts to make his point? What are those facts? 


3. Considering that both senators could have used the same facts to support their opinions, 
which discussion do you find more effective—the one with or without factual data? 


Explain your answer. 


B. German Reichstag 


Parliamentarian A: Thanks to the stock mar- 
ket crash in New York, we have now entered 
into another economic depression. We do not 
want to repeat the crisis of a decade ago 
when the dollar was worth 4.2 million marks! 
We caused this runaway inflation by printing 
new money to cover our debts. Now our 
policies are being guided by racial fear. Then 
and now, poor government planning has 
caused our problems—nothing else. 


problems will be over. 


Parliamentarian B: We all know what has 
caused our current economic problems and 
those of a decade ago. Our great leader Adolf 
Hitler has explained it to us from the begin- 
ning. Has no one listened? The Jews are to 
blame for our economic depression. We must 
put an end to their favorable position in our 
society and take back what rightfully belongs 
to the German people. Then our economic 


4. What facts have been presented in this debate? 


What has caused Germany’s economic problems, according to Parliamentarian A? 


According to Parliamentarian B? 


6. Compare each speaker’s use of facts in this debate. 


a 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 24 


Jews in Europe 


In Berlin’s Jewish Ghetto 


The entrance to the Wassertorstrasse was a big stone archway, a bit of old Berlin, daubed 
with hammers and sickles and Nazi crosses and plastered with tattered bills which adver- 
tised auctions or crimes. It was a deep shabby cobbled street, littered with sprawling chil- 
dren's tears.... 

Down in the murky pit of the courtyard, where the fog, in this clammy autumn weather, 
never lifted, the street singers and musicians succeeded each other in a performance which 


was nearly continuous. There were parties of boys with mandolins, an old man who played || 
the concertina, and a father who sang with his little girls.... 

Another regular visitor was the Jewish tailor and outfitter, who sold clothes of all 
kinds on the installment plan. He was small and gentle and very persuasive. All day 
long he made his rounds of the tenements in the district, collecting fifty pfennigs here, 
a mark there, scratching up his precarious livelihood, like a hen, from this apparently 
barren soil. 


—From Goodbye to Berlin (1935) by Christopher Isherwood 


On April 1, 1933, German soldiers in full 
uniform stood at the entrances of certain 
department stores and other shops, urging 
customers not to enter. “This is a Jewish 
business!” the soldiers shouted. “Remember 
to boycott the Jews!” Few customers dared 
to enter, and few Jewish stores remained 
open. That day marked the beginning of 
Germany’s official persecution of the Jews. 
Why did the German government initiate a 
policy of persecuting its own citizens? 

After World War I, many successful Jews 
moved in the upper class of European 
society. In Germany, for example, Jews 
owned steel mills, railroads, shipping lines, 
department stores, and banks. The lives of 
these wealthy Jews closely resembled those 
of other rich Germans. 

Yet for every Jew in the upper class, 


there were dozens of middle-class and Jewish tailors and small-business owners 
working-class Jews. Beginning in the late were often confined to the ghettos of 
1800s, millions of Jews fled the impover- central European cities because they were 
ished villages in Russia and eastern Europe. viewed as unwelcome competitors. 


Some traveled all the way to the United 
States; others crowded into ghettos in 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 24 (continued) 


central European cities such as Berlin, 
where they eked out a living by toiling in 
sweatshops or peddling various wares. As 
their profits grew, they opened small shops 
and businesses. 

German Jews, both rich and poor, seemed 
destined for success in the 1920s and 1930s. 
But a rising tide of jealousy and hatred 
brought a tragic end to their dreams—and, 
in millions of cases, to their lives. 

Location—rural or urban, seaside or 
mountainside, remote or accessible—exerts 
a powerful influence on human activities. It 


can determine the kind of work people do 
and shape their way of living. The Jews 
who fled from east to west in the late 1800s 
and early 1900s had to change their liveli- 
hoods. In the east, they had survived prima- 
rily by farming. Because there were no 
farms in the ghettos, the Jews who moved 
west turned to peddling and factory work. 
Customers were easy to find in the crowded 
cities, and the urban factories needed cheap 
labor. By adapting their lives to their new 
locations, the Jews were able to succeed. 


APPLYING GEOGRAPHY TO HISTORY : 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the questions below in the space provided. 


1. Why is tailoring well-suited to urban locations? 


2. How did location influence the lives of Jews in eastern Europe? 


3. Describe how location influences human activities in your community. 


Critical Thinking 


4. Making Inferences Do you think location plays as great a role in human activities as 
it did in the early 1900s? Use specific examples to explain your answer. 


5. Making Comparisons Imagine you can build a new city anywhere in the United States. 


Which location would you choose? Why? 


Activity 


6. Brainstorm with your classmates a list of innovative occupational and recreational 
activities that might be particularly suitable for your community’s location. 
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Mapping History Activity 24} 


Movements of People, 1919-1939 


After World War I, the map of Europe changed. Although efforts were made to 
draw new boundaries on the basis of self-determination of ethnic groups, not 
every minority group became a separate nation. Some minority ethnic groups 
remained within the boundaries of other groups. Throughout the period between 
the two world wars, many minority ethnic groups left their homes to escape per- 
secution and violence. Others emigrated because their government forced them 
to do so. 


DIRECTIONS: The map below shows Europe in the 1930s. Read the following 
statements describing the movements of various minority ethnic groups from 
1919 to 1939. Draw arrows on the map to represent the movements described. 
Use a different color for each ethnic group and add a key to show the meaning of 
each color. 


1. Following an agreement at the 
end of the Greek-Turkish war, Europe. ao 
Greece and Turkey exchanged 
their minority populations. 
About 400,000 Turks from 
northeastern Greece were 
moved to Turkey, while 
1,250,000 Greeks were sent to 
Greece from Turkey in 1924. 


2. Between 1919 and 1939, Turkey Seaman) & 

also received 80,000 Turks from BELGIUM" aa \nienenter 
. : ATLANTIC ~~~ a CECH, \a1817-20 

Romania, 110,000 Turks from OCEAN ‘LUXEMBOURG’ / Lusi re. a SLOVAKIA” Wy 
Bulgaria; and around 20,000 er 3 an 2% 2 HUNGARY ROMANIA 
Turks from Yugoslavia. Tih i 

3. Asa result of the Treaty of < 
Versailles, many Germans 5 re Ae 


moved back to Germany: 
350,000 from the north of newly 
constituted Poland; 90,000 from = 
the south of Poland; 40,000 from Lambert Conte Conformal Projection 
western Czechoslovakia; and - 
120,000 from the northeastern 
corner of France. 

4. About 290,000 Jews and other refugees from the Nazi regime migrated either 
overseas or to Belgium, the Netherlands, France, and Switzerland. 


5. Hungary received 200,000 ethnic Hungarians from Romania; 80,000 from 
northern Yugoslavia; and 120,000 from eastern Czechoslovakia. 


0 200~ 400 miles 
ie 
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Stock Market Crashes: Then and Now 


On October 29, 1929, the stock market in 
New York City crashed. In one day, stock 
prices plummeted. Businesses and individ- 
uals suddenly found themselves bankrupt. 
Many people lost their jobs. Some defaulted 
on taxes and mortgages, and lost their 
homes. How could people have money one 
day and be broke the next? How can such 
a disaster be prevented? 

The years prior to the 1929 crash were 
economic boom years. There were more 
people who wanted to buy stocks than there 
were stocks to sell, so the prices went up. 
Some people, however, began worrying that 
these prices were too high. They started sell- 
ing their stocks to ensure their profits. Little 
by little, more people realized that stock 
prices were beginning to fall. They, too, 
tried to sell their stocks. As the number of 
sellers exceeded the number of buyers, 
prices continued to fall. Then panic set in, 
and the prices tumbled. 

In the aftermath of the crash, during 
the Great Depression, the government 
established the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC) to ensure that such a 
disaster would never happen again. The 


commission monitored the stock market, 
provided investors with access to accurate 
information, and prevented unfair use of 
nonpublic information in stock trading. 

Despite the SEC, however, stock market 
crashes have occurred since the Great 
Depression. On October 19, 1987, for exam- 
ple, the stock market dropped 500 points. It 
lost about $1 trillion in a single day due to 
circumstances similar to those in 1929. 
Today, millions of stocks are traded by com- 
puters, often without human input. The 
computers have been programmed to detect 
when stock prices begin to fall. If the prices : 
fall to a low enough level, the program 
directs the computer automatically to sell 
those stocks. You can imagine what could 
happen now that millions of computers 
around the world are programmed in this 
way. In response, the government and the 
New York Stock Exchange have enacted 
rules to prevent rapid selling of stocks by 
computer. For example, if the stock market 
average falls by 50 points in too short a 
time, computer stock trading must be sus- 
pended until the trading slows and the 
price level begins to rise. 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. What happens when there are more people who want to buy an item than there are items 


available to sell? 


2. Describe a financial panic. 


3. How might the Securities and Exchange Commission help prevent another stock market 


crash? 


4. How has technology changed stock trading today? 


5. What danger did this technological change introduce? 


6. What safeguard has been established to counteract this danger? 
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* Cooperative Learning Activity 24« 


The West Between the Wars Showdown Challenge 


BACKGROUND 

World War I and its aftermath brought political and territorial changes to many 
areas of the world. Some countries were created; others changed names or territories. 
Many nations of the West also faced severe economic problems after 1929. Dictatorial 
regimes sprang up in Italy, Germany, and across eastern Europe. In this activity, you 
will work in groups to create questions for a history game show based on the West 
between the wars, and then compete in a showdown challenge team competition. 


GROUP DIRECTIONS 


1. Use Chapter 24 of your textbook to collect facts about famous people, events, 
and places in the countries of the Western world between 1919 and 1939. You 
may also create “bonus questions” (with answers and sources) from library 
resources or the Internet, based on information not contained in your textbook. 
Make notes about what you find and record your sources. 


2. Use your facts to write questions and answers for a history game. You will also 
need to know these facts to answer questions during the game. 


3. Sort through the questions created by team members as a group and determine 
the best ones for the team to use in the game. 


4. The following categories must be used. All of the questions your team creates 
must fit one of the categories. Your team must have five to ten basic questions 
and at least one bonus question for each category. 


World War I Peace Treaties The Great Depression 
Democratic States After the War The Rise of Dictators 
Hitler: The Man and His Views The Nazi State 

Mass Culture and Leisure Literature and Science 


ORGANIZING THE GROUP 


1. Group Work/Decision Making Assign two categories to pairs of group mem- 
bers or individuals. Review what kind of information to use for bonus questions. 


2. Individual Work Write questions and answers on note cards—questions on one 
side, answers on the other—for the categories assigned. Label your card as to 
the category assigned. Use resources beyond your textbook’s contents only for 
bonus questions and cite your sources. 


3. Group Work/Decision Making Meet with your group. Share your questions 
and answers with your group. Take turns asking each other your questions and 
checking that the answers given are correct. You are now ready to play the game. 
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Cooperative Learning Activity 24 (continued) 


4. Group Sharing Organize the class to create a team-versus-team elimination 
competition. Each team should appoint a captain. Each team takes turns asking 
the other team members questions, one at a time, from each category in sequence. 
Questions alternate from team to team and from member to member. Only 
the member whose turn it is can answer for the team. Bonus questions can be 
answered as a group. Decide on a scoring system.and time limit and determine 
when a bonus question will be offered—perhaps after every three correct team 
answers in a row. Winning teams advance to take on other undefeated teams. 
Losing teams are eliminated or can play off against other eliminated teams in 
a consolation round. Determine the champion and award prizes and bragging 
rights as appropriate. 


GROUP PROCESS QUESTIONS 
What parts of the project did you enjoy most and least? 


What was the most informative question and answer you heard during the 


competition? What was the hardest? Could you have answered these questions? 


How could the game format be changed to make this type of group work 
more useful to you? Less intimidating for some students? 


ick 
Ouch 


1. Was the goal of the assignment clear at all times? 


2. How was designing and competing in a history challenge game different from 
other types of projects? 


3. Were you satisfied with your work on this project? Why or why not? 
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History 
Gimucation 
Activity 


The Postwar World 


The postwar era brought economic difficulties and political problems to 
many nations. In addition, artists and intellectuals became disillusioned with 
traditional means of expression and began searching for something new. In 
this activity, students combine their knowledge of postwar problems with 
their understanding of the newly emerging means of expression. 


TEACHER MATERIAL 


Learning Objective To deepen understanding of 
the people and problems of the postwar world. 


Activity Students will work in groups to create 
original works of literature that express posi- 
tions on postwar issues or events. Each group 
will review 10 settings and subjects, choose one, 
establish a position, and create a work that com- 
municates that position. 


Teacher Preparation Copy the worksheet on the 
next page for each student. 


Activity Guidelines 


1. Introduce the activity by explaining the 
objective and general steps. Briefly review 
that some artists and writers of the postwar 
era addressed social issues and problems in 
their works. Remind students that artistic 
expression was controlled in some societies. 


2. Organize students into small groups and dis- 
tribute copies of the next page. Have each 
group choose a subject. Point out that they 
should consider the setting (time and place) 
as they make their choices. For example, a 
group that chooses item 8 should recall that 
artists and writers in the Soviet Union were 
expected to glorify Soviet achievements in 
their works. Point out, however, that the 
group may choose to disregard that expecta- 
tion, as did some actual artists and writers. 
Point out, too, that some subjects are more 
general than others. A group choosing item 4 
might focus on the effects of inflation on a 


middle-class German family and on what it 
expected the government to do. In addition, 
suggest that students consider point of view. 
A group choosing item 5 may opt to write 
from a coal miner’s perspective or from the 
viewpoint of a coal company. 

Finally, point out the means of expression 
offered for each item. Encourage students not 
to shy away from creating a song; they may 
write new lyrics to a familiar tune. 


- Next, direct each group to (a) review the 


items, discussing the setting, subject, and 
possible positions and means of expression 
(students may want to choose a group leader 
to direct the discussion); (b) choose an item 
and review the text dealing with the subject 
(students may do additional research to learn 
more); (c) establish a position (viewpoint); 
and (d) collaborate on an original work. 


. After groups have finished, have them 


present their works. Conduct a follow-up 
discussion, writing on the board and dis- 
cussing responses to the following questions: 


¢ Did the work accurately portray what we 
know of the time and place? 


¢ Was the position on the subject clear? 
¢ What was the point of view? 


¢ What techniques did the creators of each 
work use to express their positions? 
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The Postwar World—Worksheet 
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HANDOUT MATERIAL 


. Setting: the United States in the 1930s 


Subject: direct relief from the federal 
government 

Position: 

Means of Expression: song, poem, or 
essay 


. Setting: the United States in 1919 


Subject: membership in the League of 
Nations 

Position: 

Means of Expression: song or essay 


. Setting: Spain in the late 1930s 


Subject: civil war 
Position: 


Means of Expression: poem, song, one- 
act play, or short story 


. Setting: France in 1936 


Subject: the Popular Front 

Position: 

Means of Expression: song, poem, or 
essay 


. Setting: Italy in 1921 


Subject: actions of the Blackshirts 
Position: 

Means of Expression: song, poem, 
essay, one-act play, or short story 


2. Setting: Italy in 1924 


Subject: Mussolini’s dictatorship 
Position: 


Means of Expression: poem, short story, 


one-act play, or song 


. Setting: Germany in 1923 


Subject: inflation 

Position: 

Means of Expression: song, poem, or 
essay 


. Setting: Germany in the late 1930s 


Subject: Hitler’s policies toward German 
Jews 
Position: 


Means of Expression: poem, short story, 


one-act play, or song 


8. Setting: the Soviet Union in the late 


1920s 
Subject: collectivization 
Position: 


Means of Expression: song, poem, short 


story, or one-act play 


10. Setting: Germany in the 1930s 


Subject: a German artist’s life 
Position: 

Means of Expression: song, poem, 
story, or one-act play 
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Time Line Activity 24 fF 


The West Between the Wars 


DIRECTIONS: Many changes took place in Europe and the United States in the years after 
World War I. Some of these events are listed on the time line below. Read the time line. Then 
answer the questions that follow. 


yen Mussolini assumes 
dictatorial powers. 


ye Communists form 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; Fascists march 
on Rome; Mussolini named 
prime minister. 


IEJE} Constitution of the 
Weimar Republic signed 
in Germany. 


sem General strike in 
Great Britain 


X08 Women in the 
United States win the 
right to vote. 


E74 First talking film i y2:8 First Five-Year Plan 


announced in Soviet 
Union. 


eke" Franklin D. Roosevelt introduces the 
EXE] Stock market crash New Deal; Hitler named chancellor of 


Germany; Hitler outlaws political parties. 


[Eey Dance bands reach height of 
popularity in United States; Nuremburg 
laws strip Jews of their citizenship. 


1. After which year could American women participate in choosing the president? 


2. How long did the Weimar Republic last? 
3. Jewish people had no rights in Germany after which year? 


4. a. In which western European country did a totalitarian leader first take control? 


b. Who was the leader? 
5. a. What economic disaster happened in the 1920s? 
b. In which year did this happen? 
6. In which year did the Communists finally assume total control in Russia? 


7. When did the first Five-Year Plan end in the Soviet Union? 
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Nations United 


Linking Past and Present Activity 24 


Date 


THEN After World War I, the Paris Peace 
Conference adopted President Woodrow 
Wilson’s proposal for a League of Nations. 
Member nations agreed to seek peaceful solu- 
tions to their conflicts and pledged that they 
would defend any other member nation 
against attack. However, the United States 
Senate was unwilling to agree to defend the 
territory of other nations, and the United 
States did not join the organization. 

Because of its structure, the League of 
Nations could not act against the wishes of 
any powerful member. The Council could take 
military action, but only by unanimous vote. 
The Assembly, which handled the budget and 
admitted new members, required a two-thirds 
majority to take any action. An administrative 
branch, the Secretariat, set up organizations to 
promote disarmament, human rights, health, 
and economic development. 

The League was successful in resolving a 
territorial dispute between Sweden and 
Finland and averting war between Greece and 
Bulgaria in 1925. However, the League’s 
peacekeeping efforts became progressively less 
effective, particularly after Germany and Japan 
withdrew in 1933. The League would prove 
unable to prevent a civil war in Spain, Japan’s 
war against China, and the aggressions of 
Hitler. Despite its limitations, the League set 
the pattern for how an international organiza- 
tion might promote peace and security. 

In 1946, the League of Nations dissolved 
itself. The demise of the League was due 
mostly to a lack of organization as well as a 
lack of interest on the part of its more powerful 
nations. The functions of the League, however, 
were taken over by the United Nations, which 
was formed by the victors of World War II and 
initially included 50 member nations. 


CRITICAL THINKING 


Directions: Answer the following questions 

on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. Making inferences: How does the United 
Nations work for peace? 

2. Making comparisons: What similarities 
and differences do you see between the 
League of Nations and the United Nations? 
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NOW Today, most of the world’s independent 
nations are United Nations members. In 2001, 
the United Nations and then Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan shared the Nobel Peace Prize “for 
their work for a better organized and more 
peaceful world.” This work included trying to 
eliminate the causes of war by fighting hunger, 
promoting disarmament, reducing poverty, 
and defending human rights. 

Like the League of Nations, the United 
Nations has a General Assembly, a Security 
Council, and a Secretariat. In addition, it has 
an International Court of Justice that resolves 
legal disputes between members, an Economic 
and Social Council that promotes human 
rights and encourages higher standards of liv- 
ing, and a Trusteeship Council that helps terri- 
tories become self-governing. 

Also like the League, in matters of peace 
and war, the United Nations cannot act against 
the wishes of the five permanent Security 
Council members—the United States, Russian 
Federation, China, France, and the United 
Kingdom. With their consent (or absence), the 
United Nations can and does apply economic 
sanctions to rogue nations, sends observers 
and peacekeepers to trouble spots, and con- 
ducts trials of war criminals. In 1950, the 
United Nations became the first world organi- 
zation to take part in a war, fighting North 
Korea’s attempt to conquer South Korea. 

Most of the United Nations’ successes in 
peacekeeping have taken place in smaller 
nations and conflicts. In its mission to fight 
disease and hunger, as well as to promote 
education and technology in developing 
regions, the United Nations has achieved its 
goal on a much wider scale. Few can question 
the value of the United Nations as a forum in 
which nations can talk, vote, express opinions, 
and agree upon solutions. 


3. Synthesizing information: Think about. 
reasons the United States might want to 
limit its role in the United Nations. Then do 
research in the library and on the Internet to 
identify different points of view about 
American support for the United Nations. 
Write a brief summary of your findings. _ 
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People 


Amelia Earhart (1897-1937) 


Please know that | am aware of the hazards. | want to do 
it because | want to do it. Women must try to do things 
as men have tried. When they fail, their failure must be 
but a challenge to others. 


Amelia Earhart in a letter to her husband, 
the explorer George Palmer Putnam, 1937 


Today, flying one’s own plane is becom- 
ing a much more common practice, but it 
used to be very unusual—especially for 
women. Amelia Earhart was the first 
woman to fly alone across the Atlantic 
Ocean. One of America’s most celebrated 
aviators, she paved the way for generations 
of women and flyers that followed. 

Few of the events in Earhart’s childhood 
signaled the path her life would take. She 
was born in Kansas on July 24, 1897, the 
daughter of a lawyer. Educated in 
Pennsylvania and at New York’s Columbia 
University, Earhart started flying as a 
hobby. Eager to make a difference in the 
world, she worked as a military nurse in 
Canada during World War I. After the war, 
she became a social worker in a poor 
Boston neighborhood. 

Earhart became famous in 1928 when she 
was the first woman passenger on a transat- 
lantic flight. She was a passenger on the 
Friendship, an airplane piloted by Wilmer 
Stulz. They flew from Newfoundland to 
Wales. This success catapulted Earhart into 
a career as a pilot. 


Class 


in World History Activin, oq 


Determined to 
justify the fame 
that her 1928 
transatlantic 
crossing had 
brought her, 
Earhart flew 
across the Atlantic 
alone four years 
later. She also 
made many dramatic flights across America 
and played an active role in developing 
commercial flights. 

In January 1935, Earhart became the first 
person to fly from Hawaii to California, the 
longest distance yet. Building on this amaz- 
ing feat, Earhart decided in 1937 to set 
another record—she would be the first per- 
son to fly around the world. Accompanied 
by her navigator, Fred Noonan, Earhart 
completed nearly two-thirds of her flight 
before her plane vanished in the Pacific 
Ocean near the International Date Line. 
Many boats and airplanes searched for her, 
but no trace has ever been found. 

There have been many theories about her 
disappearance. Some people think the plane 
crashed in the ocean.and that Earhart and 
Noonan perished. Other people think that 
the plane landed safely on a small island 
and that Earhart and Noonan were taken 
prisoners by the Japanese, then in control of 
some of the islands in the area. The mystery 
has never been solved. 


REVIEWING THE PROFILE 


Directions: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. Why is Amelia Earhart famous? 


2. What happened to Amelia Earhart on her 1937 flight around the world? 
3. Critical Thinking Drawing Conclusions. What does Amelia Earhart represent to people? 
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Date 


Name 


Eleanor Roosevelt (1884-1962) 


| loved it. | ate it up. 


Eleanor Roosevelt on her work for the Navy-Marine 
Relief Society and the Red Cross during World War | 


To those who knew Eleanor Roosevelt, 
taking a spontaneous flight with Amelia 
Earhart from Washington, D.C., to Baltimore 
and back one late night after a state dinner 
at the White House would not be surprising. 
She was an independent woman with great 
curiosity and love of life. In her day, Eleanor 
Roosevelt was also one of the world’s most 
powerful and respected women. 

She was born into power and privilege. 
Her wealthy family taught, however, that 
service to the community and on behalf of 
those less fortunate was very important. 
Both of Roosevelt’s parents died before she 
was 10, and at 15, she was sent to a board- 
ing school in London. When Roosevelt 
returned to America, she taught school at a 
settlement house in New York City. In 1905, 
she married her distant cousin, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and the stage was set for her 
remarkable public career. 

The social obligations of being a politi- 
cian’s wife bored her, but Eleanor took full 
advantage of the opportunities for social 
and political activism. She visited wounded 
soldiers during World War I. She joined 
the Women’s Trade Union League and was 
active in the Democratic Party. She taught 
at a girls’ school, even after Franklin 
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Class 


became governor of 
New York in 1929. 

Eleanor came fully 
into her own after 
Franklin was elected 
president in 1932. 
She worked tire- 
lessly for unions, 
child welfare, aid to 
those who were poor, and civil rights, espe- 
cially for women and African Americans. 
She was clever. For example, she began 
regular White House press conferences for 
women correspondents. Any news agency 
with no women reporters hired some in 
order to not be scooped. In 1939, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
(DAR) refused to let the famous African 
American opera singer Marian Anderson 
perform in Constitution Hall. Eleanor 
resigned her DAR membership in protest 
and arranged an outdoor concert for 
Anderson at the Lincoln Memorial; 

75,000 people came. 

Eleanor died in 1962, but not before tak- 
ing a leading role in drafting the United 
Nations’ Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and, appointed by John F. Kennedy, 
chairing the Commission on the Status of 
Women. Her entire life shows she took her 
family’s lesson of community service to 
heart. Eleanor Roosevelt loved working to 
improve the world. 


REVIEWING THE PROFILE 


Directions: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. What causes were most important to Eleanor Roosevelt? 


2. How did Eleanor Roosevelt get news agencies to hire women reporters? 
3. Critical Thinking Analyzing Information. Why did Eleanor Roosevelt hold the Marian 


Anderson concert at the Lincoln Memorial? 
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Mein Kampf 


Date Class 


PRIMARY SOURCE READIN GPF! 


Hitler tried to use his gang of Brownshirts to seize power in Munich. 


Gi after he joined the obscure far-right National Socialist Party, Adolf 


The unsuccessful putsch, or small-scale revolt, which started in a Munich 
beer hall, sent Hitler to jail. There he wrote a long political essay describing 
his philosophy of a “master race,” his belief that the Jews were responsible 
for Germany’s problems, and his visionary goals for himself, the Nazis, and a 
new German Reich, or empire. The book, titled Mein Kampf (My Struggle), was 


published in 1925 and 1927. 


Guided Reading In this selection, read to learn Hitler's opinion of and use for propaganda. 


Ever since I have been scrutinizing political 
events, I have taken a tremendous interest in 
propagandist activity. I saw that the Socialist- 
Marxist organizations mastered and applied this 
instrument with astounding skill. And I soon 
realized that the correct use of propaganda is a 
true art which has remained practically 
unknown to the bourgeois parties. . . . 

But it was not until the War [World War I] 
that it became evident what immense results 
could be obtained by a correct application of 
propaganda.... 

For what we failed to do, the enemy did, 
with amazing skill and really brilliant calcula- 
tion. I, myself, learned enormously from this 
enemy war propaganda. ... 

... Is propaganda a means or an end? 

It is a means and must therefore be judged 
with regard to its end. It must consequently take 
a form calculated to support the aim which it 
SETVESy.» 

..- To whom should propaganda be 
addressed? To the scientifically trained intelli- 
gentsia or to the less educated masses? 

It must be addressed always and exclusively 
to the masses. 

What the intelligentsia—or those who today 
unfortunately often go by that name—what they 


need is not propaganda but scientific instruction. 


The content of propaganda is not science any 
more than the object represented in a poster is 
art. The art of the poster lies in the designer’s 
ability to attract the attention of the crowd by 
form and color. . . . 

The function of propaganda does not lie in 
the scientific training of the individual, but in 


calling the masses’ attention to certain facts, 
processes, necessities, etc., whose significance 

is thus for the first time placed within their field 
of vision. 

The whole art consists in doing this so skill- 
fully that everyone will be convinced that the 
fact is real, the process necessary, the necessity 
correct, etc. . . . [Propaganda’s] effect for the 
most part must be aimed at the emotions and 
only to a very limited degree at the so-called 
intellect. 

All propaganda must be popular and its 
intellectual level must be adjusted to the most 
limited intelligence among those it is addressed 
to. Consequently, the greater the mass it is 
intended to reach, the lower its purely intellec- 
tual level will have to be... . 

... The more exclusively it takes into consid- 
eration the emotions of the masses, the more 
effective it will be. . .. | 

The receptivity of the great masses is 
very limited, their intelligence is small, but 
their power of forgetting is enormous. In conse- 
quence... , all effective propaganda must be 
limited to a very few points and must harp on 
these in slogans until the last member of the 
public understands what you want him to 
understand by your slogan... . 

For instance, it was absolutely wrong to 
make the enemy ridiculous, as the Austrian and 
German comic papers did. It was absolutely 
wrong because actual contact with an enemy sol- 
dier was bound to arouse an entirely different 
conviction, and the results were devastating; for 
now the German soldier . . . felt himself swin- 
dled by his propaganda service. His desire to 
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fight, or even to stand firm, was not strength- 
ened, but the opposite occurred. His courage 
flagged. 

By contrast, the war propaganda of the 
[British] and Americans was psychologically 
sound. By representing the Germans to their 
own people as barbarians and Huns, they pre- 
pared the individual soldier for the terrors of 
war, and thus helped to preserve him from dis- 
appointments. ... It... reinforced his faith in 
the truth of his government's assertions, while 
on the other hand it increased his rage and 
hatred against the vile enemy. . . . 

And so the [British] soldier could never feel 
that he had been misinformed by his own coun- 
trymen. .... 

It was absolutely wrong [for the German 
government] to discuss war-guilt from the 
standpoint that Germany alone could not be 
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held responsible for the outbreak of the catastro- 
phe; it would have been correct to load every bit 
of the blame on the shoulders of the enemy. .. . 

... As soon as our own propaganda admits 
so much as a glimmer of right on the other side, 
the foundation for doubt in our own right has 
been laid. The masses are then in no position to 
distinguish where foreign injustice ends and our 
own begins. ... 

[British] propagandists understood all this 
most brilliantly—and acted accordingly. They 
made no half statements that might have given 
rise to doubts. .. . 

... The most brilliant propagandist tech- 
nique will yield no success unless one funda- 
mental principle is borne in mind constantly 
and with unflagging attention. It must confine 
itself to a few points and repeat them over and 
over. .i% 


INTERPRETING THE READING 


Directions Lise information from the reading to answer the following questions. If necessary, use a separate 


sheet of paper. 


1. From what Hitler says and your own study of World War I, what was the aim of Allied propa- 
ganda? Why does Hitler believe this was more effective than the German propaganda? 


2. According to Hitler, to whom must propaganda be directed? Why? 


3. Briefly describe Hitler’s recommended propaganda technique. 


4. Why does Hitler argue that propaganda must be completely one-sided? 


Critical Thinking 


5. Demonstrating Reasoned Judgment In your opinion, do Hitler’s ideas about propaganda apply 
today in advertising and political campaigning? If so, how? 
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Dada 


Class 


World War I resulted in mass killing on a scale unknown before, leading 
to despair and the belief that the traditions of Western culture were at fault. 
The French artist Marcel Duchamp and other artists and writers who shared 
this attitude launched a movement called Dada or Dadaism. The term means 
“hobbyhorse” in French and was reportedly selected at random from a dic- 
tionary. Its purpose was to inform the public that all established values were 


meaningless in light of World War I. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following passage about Dada. Then answer the ques- 


tions in the space provided. 


ada art was a reac- 

tion to existing cul- 
ture, particularly in art. 
Art that was carefully con- 
structed and thought out, 
even impressionistic and 
realistic art, was consid- 
ered to be a trait of the 
culture that led to World 
War |. Dada artists in the 
United States and western 
Europe instead relied on 
chance and imagination to 
create their works. Marcel 
Duchamp would take a 
ready-made item, such as 
a metal wine rack, attach 
his name to it, and exhibit 
it as a work of art. 

Dada artists took exist- 
ing forms of art and 
added the elements of 
chance and imagination. 
Hans Arp, for example, created a new form of collage 
in which he arranged colored pieces of paper shaped 
by tearing rather than by cutting and dropped them 
on a larger sheet to create his works. German 
Dadaist Max Ernst composed collages using pieces of 
illustrations of machinery. 

Dada art was a negative reaction to traditional art. 
It was anti-art and it was meant to assault the senses. 


Raoul Hausmann’s The Spirit of Our Times 


But there was also libera- 
tion from unleashing the 
creative mind. 

In Zurich, Jean Arp and 
Sophie Taeuber created 
nonfigurative drawings, 
watercolors, and embroi- 
deries dominated by hori- 
zontal and vertical 
structures. Arp declared 
that they eliminated 
“everything that was 
merely a matter of enter- 
tainment or taste from our 
investigations; even the 
personal touch struck us as 
useless and embarrassing, 
for it was the emanation of 
a dead and rigid world.” 
They used embroidering, 
weaving, painting, and glu- 
ing static geometric forms 
to create their impersonal 
constructions. They were typical of Dadaists who could 
not be bound to any one technique or type of expres- 
sion; they mixed traditional forms of expression to 
oppose the traditional forms of art. 

German Dadaist Raoul Hausmann’s The Spirit of 
Our Times is a combination of both sculpture and 
collage. Hausmann started with the theory that peo- 
ple have no personality and that their face is simply 


(continued) 
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an image created at the hairdresser’s. So he used a 
hairdressers’ practice dummy head as the base for 
this piece. He added items to the head. He said of 
this work that “the average man’s only capacities 
are the ones that chance has stuck him with—you 
might say the ones that chance has stuck onto his 
skull; his brain is empty.” So Hausmann got a head 


and started sticking things on it. He used a collapsible _ 


cup, a purse, a little jewel case, a typography cylin- 
der, and a pipe stem inside the case. On the left side, 
he changed materials and attached a bronze compo- 


Reviewing the Selection 
1. What was the purpose of Dadaist art? 


2. What are the characteristics of Dadaist art? 


Critical Thinking 


Music Actjy; ty 24 


nent from an old camera to a ruler. He added a piece 
of white cardboard with the number “22” marked on 
it, he said because “the spirit of our times was obvi- 
ously numerical.” 

Literary and performance art also had a Dadaist 
form. Poetry readings might consist of poems of sheer 
nonsense words repeated many times. Performances 
might be improvised as they were performed. 

Dadaism had a relatively brief life, from about 
1916 to 1922. However, it laid the groundwork for 
surrealism, a form of art that has endured. 


Stee 
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3. Making Comparisons Compare a form of modern artistic expression, such as rap songs 
or performance “happenings,” with Dada art. 


4. Determining Cause and Effect Dada was a reaction to World War I. Describe another 
form of artistic expression that has resulted from events in the last half of the twentieth 


century. 
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@ Reteaching Activity 24 


The West Between the Wars 


The postwar era saw dramatic changes and innovations in lifestyles, science and technol- 
ogy, and the arts. At the same time, many countries struggled under the strain of war debts 
and a worldwide depression. While the United States, France, and Great Britain retained 
their democratic structure, totalitarian governments emerged in Germany, Italy, and the 
Soviet Union. Use the chart below to review some post-World War I cultural, economic, and 
political developments in the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and the 


Soviet Union. 


Class 


DIRECTIONS: Copy the chart at the bottom of the page onto a separate sheet of paper. Then 
read the items in the list below and write them in the appropriate spaces in the chart. Some 
items belong in more than one space. The chart has been started for you. 


industrial and agricultural 
workers strike 


art reflects state goals 


Quo Vadis 


Conservatives replace Labour 
Party 


Stalin and Five-Year Plan 
huge war debts 

Popular Front 

Treaty of Locarno 

Lenin and NEP 


drought causes famine 


United States 
Great Britain 


Changes in the Postwar Era 
Cultural 


Developments 


coalition government 
creation of Weimar Republic 
Birth of a Nation 
government purges 
Roosevelt and the New Deal 
initial economic boom 


Hannah Hoch uses 
photomontage 


Hermann Hesse 
surrealism 


Kraft durch Freude 


Economic 
Developments 


a 


economy near ruin 
John Maynard Keynes 


1929 stock market crash sets off 
worldwide depression 


French New Deal 

rise of fascism and Mussolini 
use of radios increases 

rise of Nazism and Hitler 
Works Progress Administration 


high unemployment 


Political 
Developments 


Treaty of Locarno 
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x Enrichment Activity 24 


No Laughing Matter: Interpreting Political Cartoons 


Whether you are reading today’s news- through satirical drawings rather than 
paper or researching history, political car- lengthy editorials. Sometimes their cartoons 
toons can help you understand the depict actual people involved in an issue; 
arguments surrounding an issue. other times the characters symbolize ideas, 
Cartoonists illustrate their point of view groups, or nations. 


DIRECTIONS: Look at the political cartoon 
and answer the questions in the space 
provided. 


ie ANY MAN CAH 
SHow JUST CAUSE, 
WHY THe MAY 

Hot LAWFULLY BE 
XIWNED “TOCETHER, 
LET Him now 


1. What type of ceremony is being 
depicted by the cartoon? 


2. Who is the bearded man, and what does 
he represent? 


3. What does the woman represent? 


4. What does the ceremony symbolize? 


“Interrupting the Ceremony” copyrighted © Chicago Tribune 
Company. All rights reserved. Used with permission. 


5. What is interrupting the ceremony? 


6. Why is the ceremony being interrupted? 


7. Around what year might this cartoon have appeared? 


“DUT ‘soquedwoD TIH-MEID SW oY] JO VoIsIArp & [IH-MLIDNIPW/20IU2[5) @ 1ys1sAdo> 


8. Where do you think the cartoonist stands on this issue? Why do you think so? 
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bay Guided Reading Activity 24-1 Fe= > = = asa —— 


The Futile Search for Stability 
DIRECTIONS: Answer the following questions as you_read Section 1. 


i 


1. What did the settlement at the end of World War I try to accomplish? 


2. What wishes of Woodrow Wilson did the U.S. Senate refuse to fulfill? 


3. How did France intend to collect unpaid war reparations from Germany? 


4. How did the Dawes plan benefit the United States? 


5. What did 69 nations pledge in the Kellogg-Briand Pact? 


6. List two factors that played a major role in the start of the Great Depression. 
7. How bad was the Great Depression in Great Britain in 1932? 


8. What prediction did Marx make that seemed to be coming true during Europe's 


economic crisis? 


9. What was the old theory of how economic depressions should be solved? 


10. How did Franklin D. Roosevelt propose to reform capitalism in order to save it? 
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boat Guided Reading Activity 24-2 [= 


The Rise of Dictatorial Regimes 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 2. 


By 1939 only France and Great Britain remained (1) 
Other states fell to (2) ______-_ forms of government. A 
(3) ____.___ state is a government that aims to control the political, 


economic, social, intellectual, and cultural lives of its citizens. These regimes wanted 


to (4) ______________ the hearts and the minds of their subjects. The leader 
determined the (5) ___~~—>—SSE—CSsSwillll of the maassces. 
(6) ____________ glorifies the state above the individual by emphasizing 


the need for a strong central government led by a dictator. (7) 

established the first European fascist movement in Italy. The middle-class fear 
Ge ees COMM Urlisil, alia (9) made 
the Fascists increasingly attractive to many people. Mussolini created a 

(10) __.._-_-—=———=—SSE———_—cépoilice force, the OVRA, to watch citizens’ 


(11) ________ activities and enforce government policies. 


In 1922 Lenin and the (12) 
called the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. At Lenin’s death, Leon Trotsky wanted 


formally created a new state 


to launch Russia on a path of rapid (13) _____ and to spread commu- 
nism abroad. Another group wanted to focus on building a (14) 
state in Russia. Party general secretary (15) ______________ gained complete 


control of the Communist Party. 


A number of governments in the Western world were not totalitarian but were 
eee ee a General (17) es led Spanish military 
forces in a revolt against the democratic government in 1936, and after a three-year 


civil war established a totalitarian regime. 
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OE 
aT 
SS 
Hitler and Nazi Germany 
DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 3. 
I. Adolf Hitler developed his basic ideas while in 
A. At the core of Hitler’s ideas was __________, especially 
B. By 1921 Hitler took control of a right-wing ________ party, the Nazis. 


. Hitler’s goal was to develop an 


C. While in jail in 1923, he wrote Mein Kampf, or 


. By 1932 the Nazis had become the largest party in the German 


A. Hitler’s appeals to national struck an emotional chord in his 


listeners. 
B. The ________ elites of Germany began to look to Hitler for leadership. 
C. With the ______+=__, Hitler became a dictator appointed by Parliament. 


racial state that would dominate 
the world. 


A. Nazis thought the Germans would create an empire like ancient 


1. The Nazi state used an eee 
opponents. 
2. Amassive _____________ program solved Germany’s unemployment 
problem. 
Bites. is hes eee ANG were brought under the control of 
the Nazi regime. ; 
C. Women played an important role as the ______ of Aryan children. 
IV. Once in power, the Nazis translated anti-Semitic _____________ into anti-Semitic 
A. New _____________ laws were enacted in September 1935. 
1. The __________ laws excluded Jews from German citizenship. 
2. Jews were required to wear yellow 
B. On November 9, 1938, the occurred, a destructive rampage 
against the Jews. 
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boa Guided Reading Activity 24-4 


Cultural and Intellectual Trends 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 4. 


1. Aseries of inventions in the late nineteenth century led the way for a revolution in 
communications, especially ________.___ discovery of 
radio waves. 

2. ____..._+_______ facilities were built in the United States, Europe, and Japan during 

1921 and 1922. 
3. The Italian film —____________ and the American film 


made it apparent that cinema was an important new form of mass entertainment. 


4. The propaganda minister of Nazi Germany, , created a special film 
division to support the making of films with the ________ message. 

5. By 1920 the ____ day had become the norm for many workers. 

6. The _________ were artists who were obsessed with the idea that life has no 
purpose. 

7 Ss Scugh tt a reality beyond the material world. 

8. The new German art developed by the Nazis was actually derived from nineteenth-cen- 
tury ___________ art and emphasized realistic scenes of everyday life. 

9. ss CCCCCCCaa: a technique used by writers to report the innermost thoughts 


of each character. 

10. Ernest Rutherford, one of the physicists who showed that the atom could be split, called 
the 1920s the 

11. Newtonian physics was challenged when German physicist Werner Heisenberg 


explained an observation he called the ______ principle. 
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ACTIVITY 25 
Understanding Nationalism 97 


ENGLISH LEARNER ACTIVITY 25 
Nationalism Around the World 99 


CONTENT VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 25 
Nationalism Around the World, 


1919-1939 101 


ACADEMIC VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 25 
Nationalism Around the World, 


1919-1939 103 


SKILLS REINFORCEMENT ACTIVITY 25 


Using an Electronic Spreadsheet 105 


CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS ACTIVITY 25 
Predicting Consequences 106 


HIsTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 25 


Peoples of Iraq 107 
MAPPING History ACTIVITY 25 
The Long March 


109 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE ACTIVITY 25 
A Nation of Nations 110 


COOPERATIVE LEARNING ACTIVITY 25 


The Geography of Nationalism 11] 


HISTORY SIMULATION ACTIVITY 25 


What’s My Name? 113 


TIME LINE ACTIVITY 25 


Nationalism Around the World 115 


LINKING PAST AND PRESENT ACTIVITY 25 
Jerusalem 116 


PEOPLE IN WORLD History ACTIVITY 25 
Profile 1: Chaim Weizmann 
(1874-1952) 

Profile 2: Haile Selassie 
(1892-1975) 


117 
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PRIMARY SOURCE READING 25 


The Sykes-Picot Agreement: 1916 —-119 


WORLD ART AND Music ACTIVITY 25 


Diego Rivera 121 
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Nationalism Around the World 123 
ENRICHMENT ACTIVITY 25 

Salt and Satyagraha 124 
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Reading Skills Activity 25 . 


Question-Answer Relationships 


we 


LEARNING THE SKILL 

You need to be able to recognize the kinds of questions you will be asked when you 
review or take a test on the material. You can find the answers to many questions right in 
your reading. Sometimes you have to use your background knowledge and your own expe- 
riences to answer the question. 


There are two types of “text-explicit” questions you will find in your reading. They are 
called “text-explicit” because their answers can be found in the text you are reading. These 
two types of questions are “right there” questions and “think and search” questions. “Right 
there” questions are questions whose answers are easily found in one sentence in the text. 
“Think and search” questions, however, require you to look around and search for pieces of 
the answer, stringing them together by using your thinking skills. 


PRACTICING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following passage about the effects of U.S. policy on Latin America. 
Then answer the two types of questions below on a separate sheet of paper. 


Beginning in the 1920s, the United States began to replace Great Britain as the major investor in Latin 
America. British investors had put money into stocks and other forms of investment that did not give them 
direct control of the companies. U.S. investors, however, put their funds directly into production facilities 
and actually ran the companies. In this way, large segments of Latin America’s export industries fell into 
U.S. hands. A number of smaller Central American countries became independent republics. However, their 
economies often depended on wealthy nations. The U.S.-owned United Fruit Company, for example, owned 
land, packing plants, and railroads in Central America. American firms also gained control of the copper- 
mining industry in Chile and Peru, as well as of the oil industry in Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia. 


1. “Right there” question: Which country did the United States replace as the top investor 
in Latin America in the 1920s? 


2. “Think and search” question: Which Latin American industries were at least partially 
controlled by the United States? 


APPLYING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Use what you have learned about question-answer relationships to explore 
what you have learned in this chapter. Choose a partner. One partner should create one 
“right there” question from each of the four sections in this chapter. One partner should cre- 
ate a “think and search” question from each of the four sections in this chapter. Then each 
partner should give these questions to the other to answer as a chapter review. When each 
has finished answering the questions, they can discuss their answers with each other, show- 
ing where in the text they found the answers, and how they found them. 
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identifying Bias and Prejudice 


LEARNING THE SKILL 

Historians themselves take a point of view when they interpret the past, but they try to 
take a balanced point of view. In order to do this, they must be able to recognized bias and 
prejudice in the primary sources they consult. A source that seems extreme in its position 
may still be valid, but the historian would want to check to see what facts support an 
extreme point of view. For example, when Lyndon B. Johnson was sworn in as president 
after President Kennedy’s assassination, Johnson said: “It was imperative that I grasp the 
reins of power and do so without delay. Any hesitation or wavering, any false step, any sign 
of self-doubt, could have been disastrous.” The historian reading this quote would consider 
Johnson’s state of mind at the time and assess whether Johnson’s statement was an accurate 
representation of reality. (Was the nation truly teetering on the brink of disaster?) As you 
read your textbook and other sources, be sure to question the perspectives of the author and 
of people who are quoted as primary sources. 


PRACTICING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following excerpt from Chapter 25. The young Communist Mao 
Zedong called for a massive peasant revolt against the ruling order in a report submitted to 
the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee: 


The Long March is . . . a propaganda force. It has announced to some 200 million people . . . that the 
road of the Red Army is their only road to liberation. Without the Long March, how could the broad 
masses have learned so quickly about the existence of the great truth which the Red Army embodies. 


1. What bias does Mao Zedong hold towards peasants and towards leaders? 


2. What do you think Mao was trying to accomplish with this report? 
APPLYING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Bias can play a very strong role in politics. It is important for a reader to read 
political statements and speeches carefully to detect the point of view. Search the Internet or 
in library source material'to locate a campaign speech or a State of the Union address from 
the recent past. Think critically and read the speech carefully. Then on a separate sheet of 
paper, describe the speaker’s point of view. What is he or she saying between the lines about 
the state of the nation, other groups in society, or the reasons for the problems presented? Be 
sure to provide a copy of the speech with your paper. 
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bog Differentiated Instruction Activity 25 [== 


DN ad eee rae Bt TS RASS Sy a ARES CIT PE t 


Understanding Nationalism 


Earlier in your textbook, you learned that nationalism refers to the unique sense of identity 
a people may share, a feeling of loyalty founded in a common language, common national 
symbols, and often a common religion. In Chapter 25, you read about different forms of 
nationalism around the world in the early 1900s and the impact of nationalism on various 
world events of that time. Understanding the causes and effects of nationalism will help you 
to form key connections between world events and to draw your own conclusions about 
those events. 


DIRECTIONS: Write a two-page essay in which you first create your own definition of 
nationalism based on your reading of Chapter 25. Then argue whether nationalism is, in gen- 
eral, a productive or destructive force in a country. You may focus on governmental policies, 
nationalism’s effect on citizens, or another topic of your choosing. Use examples to support 
your argument. 


Fill in the outline below first to help you get started: 


1. My definition of nationalism: 


2. Nationalism is productive /destructive: 


Example 1: 


Example 2: 


Example 3: 
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For the Teacher 


TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR DIFFERENT LEARNING STYLES 


98 


The following activities are ways the basic lesson can be modified to accommodate 
students’ different learning styles: 


English Learners (EL) Review the definition of nationalism more extensively, and point 
out some modern examples that your students might be familiar with (including exam- 
ples in the United States). Then help English learners develop their own definitions of 
nationalism, and start them on their outlines by filling in Example 1 together as a class. 


Advanced Learners (AL) Have students tie in what they have learned about nationalism 
in this chapter to current events. Students should research three current world events 
and make a list of how the causes and effects of nationalism might tie into these events. 
They should then choose one of the events and write their essay on whether nationalism 
proved productive or destructive in the event they chose. 


Below Grade Level (BL) Instead of having students write about whether nationalism is 
positive or negative in general, narrow the activity to focus on one country or region 
discussed in Chapter 25. Have students write their essays discussing whether national- 
ism was productive or destructive in the particular country or region they chose, at this 
particular time in history. Then extend the concept with a class discussion tying students’ 
papers into the larger concept of the productiveness/destructiveness of nationalism. 


On Grade Level (OL) Have students fill in the outline and write their essays independ- 
ently. Then have them exchange and critique essays with a partner. 
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English Learner Activity 25 7 


eA 


Nationalism Around the World 


A. PRE-READING ACTIVITY: IMPROVING READING COMPREHENSION 


Directions: Before reading “The Modernization of Turkey” on page 825, answer the following ques- 
tions. 


1. The passage is about a very strong leader of Turkey. What qualities do you think make a 
strong leader? 


2. The president of Turkey tried to reform the country. What reforms do you think he 
wanted to make? What reforms would you make in your country if you were 
president? 


B. READING COMPREHENSION ACTIVITY: MULTIPLE-CHOICE 


Directions: After you have read the section “The Modernization of Turkey” on page 825, complete 
the sentences below by circling the best answer. 


1. President Kemal was so popular that people called him 
a. Attaboy. b. Atthetop. c. Ataturk. 
2. He wanted Turkey to become a more modern state, so he tried to 
a. transform the country. __b. overthrow the government. __c. beat the citizens. 


3. He did not tolerate opposition and he 


a 


a. criticized democracy. b. eliminated adoption. . suppressed his critics. 
4. He ordered people to stop wearing the fez, which was 
a. a top hat. b. a brimless hat. c. a fur hat. 
5. Under his rule, women were forbidden 
a. to vote in elections. b. to convert to other religions. . to wear the veil. 
6. All of his reforms were 
a. calmly stated. b. widely accepted. c. harshly criticized. 


(continued) 
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ss English Learner Activity 25 ——— 


C. LANGUAGE STUDY ACTIVITY: COMBINING SENTENCES 


Directions: Combine the following words into sentences by rereading pages 822-823 of your 
textbook. The first one has been done for you. 


1. The Empire of the Ottoman Turks / had been growing weaker 


Since the end of the eighteenth century, the Empire of the Ottoman Turks had been 
growing weaker. 


2. The empire’s size / decreased 


3. Abdulhamid / ruled 


4. The Young Turks / deposed 


5. Lawrence of Arabia / aided 


D. WORD EDITING ACTIVITY: SIMPLE SENTENCES 


Directions: The periods that end each sentence and the capital letters that begin each sen- 
tence have been removed from the following paragraph. Replace all the capital letters and 
the periods to form a paragraph with five simple sentences. 


Under Ataturk, a democratic system was put into place Ataturk’s changes went beyond 
politics many Arabic elements were eliminated from the Turkish language popular . 
education was introduced all Turkish citizens were forced to adopt family last names in 


the European style. 
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RB Content Vocabulary Activity 25 


Nationalism Around the World, 1919-1939 


DIRECTIONS: Match each term with its definition by writing the correct letter on the blank. 


genocide Mahatma J. zaibatsu 


fez . redistribution of K. secular state 


shah wealth L. 


guerrilla tactics 


abstractionist 


Pan-Africanism 


oligarchy 


civil disobedience 


a 


- “Great Soul,” a title given to Mohandas Gandhi by the Indian people 


. shifting resources from a wealthy minority to a poor majority 

. a government run by a select group of people 

. artist who depicts objects differently from how they really appear 
. refusal to obey laws considered to be unjust 

. deliberate mass murder of a particular group of people 

. large financial and industrial corporation in Japan 


. a State that rejects religious influence on its policies 


o On A WF WN 


king 
10. movement stressing the need for unity among Africans 
11. a traditional cap worn by Turkish Muslim men 


12. unexpected methods such as sabotage and deception 


DIRECTIONS: Match each leader with his country by writing the correct letter in the blank. 


___-+i13«.. Atatiirk A. China 
____ 14. Reza Shah Pahlavi B. Mexico 
____ 15. Jawaharlal Nehru C. Turkey 
___ 16. Sun Yat-sen D. India 
____ 17. Gettlio Vargas E. Brazil 
____18. Lazaro Cardenas F. Iran 
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ssa) Academic Vocabulary Activity 25 


Nationalism Around the World, 1919-1939 


A. WORD FAMILY ACTIVITY 
Word Chart 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the chart below with the correct verb or noun form. Follow the example 
given. Remember: A verb is a word that is used to describe an action, experience, or state of 
being. Examples include alienate, remember, and appear. A noun is a word that names a person, 
place, thing, or idea. Examples include victim, country, and genocide. 


2 al 
ae eT 
= 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks in the sentences below with verbs or nouns from the chart. 
You may need to add -ed or —ing endings to some words: 

Before WWI and the uprising for Indian self rule, the people of India had been 

(1) to the tyranny of British rule. Mahatma Gandhi, the “Great Soul” of 
India, was a political and spiritual leader who wanted to (2) India from 
these colonialists. Gandhi (3) his life to freeing his country from foreign 
occupation by preaching non-violence. By 1914, he had already (4)__. ===> 
loyal group of followers who were committed to (5) this goal. These 


forms of resistance caused instability in the British rule and led to India’s independence. 


Word Origins 
Mahatma 
Mahatma (n.) comes from the Sanskrit word mahatman, with maha meaning great and 


atman meaning soul. On the Indian subcontinent, Mahatma refers to a person who is 
regarded with great love and respect. 


Mahatma Gandhi was a famous leader in India who preached nonviolence. 


(continued) 
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s\.1 Academic Vocabulary Activity 25 feos ee 


B. WORD USAGE ACTIVITY 
Multiple Meanings 


i 


Word Usage Note: Understanding Words with Multiple Meanings 
Some words like gulf have multiple meanings: 


a. (n.) a great difference and lack of understanding between two groups of people, 


especially in their beliefs, opinions, and way of life 
b. (n.) a large area of ocean partly enclosed by land 
c. (n.) a deep hollow in the Earth’s surface, abyss 


DIRECTIONS: Write the letter from the chart above for the correct definition of gulf as it is 
used in each sentence below. 


1. _ During their travels, the research explorer and his colleagues almost fell into a 
deep gulf. 

2. ___ A gulf of misunderstanding existed between intellectuals and Chiang Kai-shek. 

3. — In 1938, Standard Oil made a successful strike for oil in the Persian Gulf. 


C. WORD USE ACTIVITY 
Scenario Response 


DIRECTIONS: In the following activity, answer the questions in complete sentences using the 
underlined academic word. 


Would you be pleased if... 
a large sum of money had accumulated in your savings account? 


people were required to devote themselves to only one faith? 
California established a new driving law? 

the people around you lacked integrity? 

you liberated a group of hostages? 


the pursuit of happiness was not part of the Declaration of Independence? 
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SSN Skills Reinforcement Activity 25 


Using an Electronic Spreadsheet 


A spreadsheet is an electronic worksheet the spreadsheet is labeled according to its 
that can manage numbers quickly and eas- corresponding column and row, so A1 is 
ily. All spreadsheets follow a basic design of column A, row 1. Spreadsheets use formu- 
rows and columns. Each column is assigned las to calculate numbers. To create a for- 

a letter, and each row is assigned a number. mula, highlight the cell you want the 
Each point where a column and row inter- results in, and then build the formula, 
sect is called a cell. The cell’s position on step by step. 


DIRECTIONS: Use the information in the table below to create your own electronic spread- 
sheet and calculate the balance of trade for each of these Latin American countries. Then 
answer the questions on a separate sheet of paper. Your spreadsheet should have seven 
columns and six rows. 


Value of Latin American Imports and Exports, 1989 and 1999 
(in billions of dollars) 


1999 Import 
Value 


1. Enter the data from the table into your spreadsheet. 


2. In Column D (the fourth column), place the heading “1989 Balance of Trade” in the first 
cell of the column. Then calculate the 1989 balance of trade for each country and enter it 
into the spreadsheet. 


3. Enter the data from the last two columns of the chart into Columns E and F of the spread- 
sheet. In Column G, place the heading “1999 Balance of Trade” in the first cell. Then 
calculate the 1999 balance of trade for each country and enter it into the spreadsheet. 


4. What formula did you use to calculate the balance of trade for each country? How would 
you express that formula in spreadsheet terms? 


5. Which country in 1989 has a favorable balance of trade? Which countries in 1999 have a 
favorable balance of trade? 


6. Based on the balance of trade, which country has experienced the most economic diffi- 
culty? Give a reason for your answer. 
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Predicting Consequences 


Every action or decision produces some to events in other countries. Examining 
kind of consequence. Statements of foreign statements of foreign policy can allow you 
policy are decisions that produce conse- to predict what those reactions will be. 


quences in the way the United States reacts 


DIRECTIONS: Look at the flowcharts below. Then complete the activities on a separate sheet 
of paper. . 


In 1904 Theodore Roosevelt announced Nicaraguans 2,500 U.S. Marines 
that although the United States had no revolted against were sent to 
desire to seize territory in Latin America, American-backed Nicaragua. 
“chronic wrongdoing” by any Latin Adolfo Diaz in 

American nation would justify interven- 1912. 

tion by the United States. 


1. What decision did President Theodore Roosevelt make about U.S. foreign policy toward 
Latin America in 1904? 


2. How did this decision affect the reaction of the U.S. government to events in Nicaragua 
in 1912? 


3. How would you predict this reaction might have affected public opinion toward the 
United States in Nicaragua? 


In his first inaugural address in 1933, Lazaro Cardenas 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said that nationalizes 

he would dedicate the nation “to the American-owned 
policy of the good neighbor—the neigh- oil wells. 

bor who resolutely respects himself 

and, because he does so, respects the 

rights of others—the neighbor who 

respects his obligations and respects 

the sanctity of his agreements in and 

with a world of neighbors.’ 


4. What was Franklin D. Roosevelt’s policy toward Latin America? 


5. What event or action occurred in Mexico after Roosevelt’s announcement of his new 
policy? 


6. Listed below are three possible reactions Roosevelt might have had to Cardenas’s action. 
Choose the one that seems most likely and write the letter in the blank box of the 
flowchart. Explain your answer. 

a. U.S. Marines invade Mexico to force return of oil wells. 
b. The United States pressures Mexico to compensate oil companies for the wells. 
c. The United States does nothing. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 25 


Peoples of Iraq 


In 1920 the League of Nations mandated the west of the Euphrates River, bedouin 
the creation of the country of Iraq under inhabited the stony plain that edges the 
British administration. The borders for this Syrian Desert. Bedouin clans and the Madan 
new nation were drafted by British civil ser- (Marsh Arabs) lived east of the river in the 
vants, with no representation by the peo- Alluvial Plains below Baghdad. Tribal Arab 
ples then inhabiting the region. But did this plainsmen of the Shammar confederacy 
new nation really represent one people? inhabited the northern uplands. The Kurds 

When the British established Iraq, they made their home in the steppes and moun- 
incorporated the people then living in the tains of the northern highlands north of 
area into four main geographic regions. To Mosul and Kirkuk. 


The Kurds, A People Divided 


ee ae 
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The political boundaries of Iraq bear little relationship to ethnic boundaries. 
Note that the mountainous region where the Kurdish people live is split 
between five countries. The Kurds, who used to herd livestock freely across 
these lands, are now restricted in their movements. These restrictions have 
isolated Kurds across the border from one another and forced the Kurds to 
alter their traditional seminomadic ways. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 25 (continued) 


The Kurdish people have a distinct iden- 
tity. They are neither Arabic nor Semitic, 
they have their own Aryan language with 
many Persian words, and, while the major- 
ity of Iragis are Shia Muslims, the majority 
of Kurds belong to the Sunni Muslim sect. 

For centuries, the Kurds have struggled 
for independence, seeking to establish a 
nation in the mountainous region that lies 
between Iraq, Iran, Syria, Armenia, and 
Turkey. A 1920 treaty with the Ottoman 
sultanate would have established a sep- 
arate Kurdistan, but the Ottoman Empire 
collapsed, leaving the treaty that would 
have granted the Kurds independence 
among the rubble. 


Geographic areas may belong to more 
than one region. The Kurds of Iraq, for 
example, belongs to both the Kurdish eth- 
nic group and to the political region called 
Iraq. The map on the previous page shows 
how the regions overlap. 

Your community may also belong to 
overlapping regions. Your climatic region, 
for example, probably overlaps your politi- 
cal, economic, and vegetation regions. 
Other overlapping regions may include 
those based on population or physical fea- 
tures. The particular combination of regions 
of which your community is a part helps 
make it unique. 


APPLYING GEOGRAPHY TO HISTORY 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the questions in the space provided or on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. Explain why political and tribal regions overlap in Iraq. 


2. Based on Iraq’s overlapping regions, what kinds of conflicts do you think might exist 


there? 


Critical Thinking 


3. Predicting Consequences What do you think would happen if the map of the Middle 
East were redrawn to reflect ethnic boundaries? What problems would be solved? What 


problems might arise? Why? 


Activity 


4. Identify a local, national, or international problem that can be traced to overlapping 
regions. Draw a map that shows the existing regions; then draw a revised map that 
shows how the problem could be solved. Write a few sentences to explain your revisions. 
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Name “Date Class 


Mapping History Activity 25 


The Long March 


In 1934 nearly surrounded by Chiang Kai-shek’s Guomindang (Chinese Nation- 
alist Party) forces, Mao Zedong led the Red Army in a retreat covering about 
6,000 miles (9,600 kilometers) and lasting one year. The army marched into some 
of the most remote regions of China, defeating 10 provincial armies while being 
chased by the Guomindang. Now known as the Long March, this desperate bid 
for survival killed tens of thousands of soldiers. 


DIRECTIONS: Using the information given below, trace the approximate route of 
the Long March on the map of China. Then answer the questions that follow. 


The Long March began in Yudu, in the southwestern —— west of Kunming, the Long March headed north. The 
corner of Jiangxi province, and continued southwest northward course continued for about 500 miles 


to Chenxian in Hunan province. From there, the (800 kilometers). Then the march took a gradual 
march continued west and slightly north to the area northeastern direction to pass slightly east and south 
around Zunyi, where the army crossed mountains. of Lanzhou. From there, the march continued north 


From Zunyi, the Red Army traveled west and south to —_and east, staying east of the Huang He, and ended 
just north of Kunming in Yunnan province. Somewhat — at Wudi. 


1. Use reference sources to locate an 
elevation map of China. What sort 
of terrain did the Long March cover? 


500 miles G 
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Historical Significance Activity 25 


A Nation of Nations 


It can be difficult to establish a sense of Has learning about the successes and fail- 
national unity. The national identity of the ures of nationalist movements from 1815 
United States has developed from its to 1914 changed your understanding of 
founding as a confederation of rebellious nationalism in the United States today? 


colonies to a major international power. 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the following questions in the space provided. 


1. Nationalism can be based on a perception that people living in the same area are linked 
by a common identity and work together for common goals. What are some of the goals 
that all Americans are expected to hold in common? 


2. Nationalism attempts to describe how a nation is different or distinct from all other 
nations. How is the United States distinct from other nations? What categories could you 
use to show these distinctions? 


3. Although a nation is based on the unity of all its members, it is also true that within the 
boundaries of a nation, there are many differences among citizens, such as ethnicity, race, 
class, and gender. In what ways might these differences affect how an American views 
the United States? 


4. Many people assume that what it means to be “American” is the same today as it was 
when the country was founded. Are there some aspects of being “American” that have 
changed since the United States became an independent nation? How might contempo- 
rary nationalism be changing even as it appears to remain the same? 
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The Geography of Nationalism 


BACKGROUND 

The period between the two World Wars saw the spread of nationalist move- 
ments around the globe. Some were the direct result of events leading up to or 
following World War I. Others evolved out of unique and independent patterns of 
self-realization as ethnic and national identities emerged and matured. This coop- 
erative learning activity uses group research and mapmaking skills to improve 
the class’s understanding of nationalist movements around the globe. 


GROUP DIRECTIONS 


1. Brainstorm and do initial research using Chapter 25 of your textbook to gain for 
the group an overview of the nationalist movements that took place between 
1919 and 1939. Use world and regional maps—especially historical maps show- 
ing the world in 1900, in 1919, and in 1939—to trace the rise of new nation 
states and to locate the countries described in Chapter 25. Then assign specific 
nations or geographic zones to pairs of students or individuals to research more 
thoroughly. As a group, agree upon what information about each nation or 
national movement should be attached to the map as a call out (a box that high- 
lights information) to complete the activity. 


2. The “zone experts” prepare maps of the region assigned to them. Maps must 
show neighboring countries in the region, major bodies of water, and so on. 
Summary information about each nation or nationalist movement, including 
dates, key events, and key figures, should be written as call outs beside the map 
or on the reverse side of the map. 


3. The maps and information should be presented to and shared with the group 
and then with the class as a whole. Be specific about the events and personali- 
ties that shaped any nation building. 


4. Include at least six of the following examples of emerging nationalism in your 


project. 
Turkey and Iran India 
Arab nationalism Japan 
Palestine China 
African independence Latin America 
movements 
ORGANIZING THE GROUP 


1. Decision Making As a group, select the topics to research. Reach an agreement 
on what and how much information to gather for each nation and the type of 
information to include as a complement to each map. Assign the selected topics 
to the group members. 
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Cooperative Learning Activity 25 (continued) 


2. Individual Work Do the research required to learn about your assigned area or 
nation. Decide what is significant about the nationalist movement you have 
been assigned. Consider the causes and results of the movement and its impli- 
cations for the future of the nation, region, and world. Prepare a map of your 
nation or region and its surrounding regions, adding the information your 
group determined was needed. 


3. Group Work/Decision Making Share your research and map with your group. 
Invite comments on inclusions and possible omissions of data and on the effec- 
tiveness of the map’s visual impact. Together, decide what information should 
be prioritized and what is the right amount of information to provide given 
the format. 


4. Group Sharing Use poster board, one-page handouts, or electronic formats to 
present your maps and summary information to the class. 


5. Extended Group Work/Sharing Summarize the information from the individ- 
ual maps in a chart or table that lists and compares the information on each 
movement. Consider if all nationalist movements resulted from the same basic 
elements. 


GROUP PROCESS QUESTIONS 


What is the most important thing you learned about world nationalist 
movements between the wars? 


What part of the project did you enjoy most? 


Were maps with information summaries useful methods to summarize, dis- 
play, and share information about nationalism around the world? Explain. 


ick 
Ouch 


1. Was the goal of the assignment clear at all times? 
2. How was mapmaking different from other types of presentation techniques? 


3. Did you have problems working together? If so, how did you solve them? 
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4. Were you satisfied with your work on this project? Why or why not? 
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Hisreory 
IMULATION 
Activity 


What’s My Name? 


The period between the two World Wars was a time of struggle for many 
colonial peoples who desired their independence. The spirit of nationalism 
that rocked Europe in the 1800s swept through Asia, Africa, and Latin 


America in the 1920s and 1930s. 


TEACHER MATERIAL 


Learning Objective To identify key individuals 


in a country’s fight for independence. 


Activity Four teams of students will compete in 


What's My Name? They will identify leaders in 
nations struggling for their independence. 
Information will be taken from the chapter. 


Teacher Preparation Each team will need note 


cards on which to write several clues for each 
person selected, as well as a copy of the work- 
sheet on the next page for each team member. 


Activity Guidelines 


1. Introduce the activity to students by explain- 
ing the objective and the steps. Briefly review 


the issue of nationalism after World War I: 
During the postwar years, many countries 


wanting to be free from foreign influence and 


internal autocratic domination struggled to 
establish their independence. 


2. Arrange students in four teams. Each group 


will choose a captain, a scorekeeper, and a 
reader. The captain acts as timekeeper, col- 
lects the clues written by the team, and 


checks to make sure that the clues are written 
correctly. The scorekeeper keeps score while 


the game is played. The reader reads aloud 
each team’s clues during the game. 


3. Each team will review parts of the chapter: 


Team 1 reviews Section 1, Team 2 reviews 
Section 2, and so on. As the teams review the 
material, they should identify people who 
played key roles. Each team then creates a 
statement that gives clues to the person 
chosen. For example, for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the clue might be “I liked the idea 
that my nation would be a good neighbor to 
other countries.” Caution students not to cre- 
ate obscure clues that no one will be able to 
solve. Each clue should be written on a note 
card with the speaker’s name on the back. 
After 30 minutes, the captain calls time, col- 
lects the cards, and makes sure that each card 
lists the clue and the speaker. 


. Each team captain counts how many clues 


the team has; all teams should start with the 
same number of clues. Then the reader, start- 
ing with Team 1, reads the clues to the other 
teams. The members of each team confer, and 
the first team to get the correct answer scores 
one point. If after one minute no one has 
answered correctly, the reader should 
announce the correct answer. No points are 
awarded. The team that has the most points 
after all clues have been read is the winner. 
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What’s My Name?—Planning Form 


1. Decision Making Choose a team captain, a scorekeeper, and a reader. The captain will keep track 
of the time allowed for writing the clues (30 minutes). The captain collects the cards and makes 
sure that they are prepared correctly. The captain also counts the clues and compares the number 
with those of the other teams. All teams should start with the same number of clues. There 
should be one statement on the front of each card; the statement’s speaker should be on the back. 
The reader will read the clues to the other teams. The scorekeeper will keep score. 


Team Captain Scorekeeper 


Sebati Sst 


2. Individual Work Review your particular section of the chapter—Team 1 reviews Section 1, 
Team 2 reviews Section 2, and so on. As you read the material, note below the people who 
played a role in events. 


Key People from Section ___ 


3. Group Work Create statements that might have been spoken by key people from the 
chapter. There should be one statement on each card, with the name of the speaker on 
the other side. 


4. Playing the Game Begin with Team 1. The reader reads a statement; the other teams should 
respond with the correct speaker. If, after one minute, neither team has identified the speaker 
correctly, the reader announces the correct answer. No points are awarded. Each team’s 
scorekeeper keeps track of correct responses. Play then rotates to the other two teams. At the 
end of the game, after all the clues have been read, the scorekeepers report the number of 
correct answers given by each team. 
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Time Line Activity 25 


Nationalism Around the World 


Hope for a new, more civilized world after World War I brought new borders and new expres- 
sions of nationalism. 


DIRECTIONS: The time line below lists several important events of this “time between the 
wars.” Read and list them. Then decide whether each event was a result of emerging nation- 
alist ideas or a cause of greater nationalism. Be prepared to explain your choices. 


iE1By Ottoman government iExR Turkish Republic formed 
massacres Armenians. ending the Ottoman Empire. 


, 


&{¢y Gandhi protests 
British laws in India. 


iE) ea Balfour Declaration is issued. ie y2:8 Chiang Kai-shek founds 
' new Chinese republic. 


(1910) (1940) 


IEeIE Japanese forces 
invade Manchuria. 


iki" Oil is discovered 
in Saudi Arabia. 


iekiew President Roosevelt ikf:8 Vargas establishes his 
announces Good Neighbor policy. New State in Brazil. 


Causes and Results of Nationalism 


Name 


Linking Past and Present Activity 25 


Date 


Jerusalem 


THEN The first known name given to 
Jerusalem was Ur Salem—the City of Peace. 
Despite its name, few cities have been the site 
of so much conflict. 

First occupied in 4000 B.c., Ur Salem was a 
Canaanite stronghold when the Jewish king 
David conquered it around 1000 B.c. David 
walled the city and made it the capital of his 
kingdom. His son Solomon built a temple that 
the Babylonians destroyed in 586 B.c. The 
rebuilt temple was ruined when much of the 
city was destroyed during a revolt against the 
Romans in 132 to 135. 

In 313 after the Romans began tolerating 
Christianity, pilgrims from all over the empire 
began visiting holy places in and around 
Jerusalem that were associated with the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. Emperor 
Constantine and his mother St. Helena built 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in the city 
on the site of Christ’s tomb. 

In 638 the city came under Muslim rule 
when Caliph Omar I conquered it. Because the 
prophet Muhammad had visited the city, only 
Makkah and Madinah are considered to be 
more sacred to Muslims. The Dome of the 
Rock—an important mosque in Jerusalem— 
marks the spot where Muhammad is believed 
to have taken his night journey to heaven. The 
mosque is Islam’s third holiest shrine. 

In 1099 Christian crusaders took Jerusalem, 
but a victory by Saladin in 1187 returned the 
city to Muslim control. In 1517 the city became 
part of the Ottoman Empire and remained 
so until its capture by the British during 
World War I. 


CRITICAL THINKING 


Directions: Answer the following questions 
on a separate sheet of paper. 
1. Making inferences: Why is Jerusalem sig- 
nificant to Muslims, Christians, and Jews? 
2. Drawing conclusions: Why do some con- 
sider the future of Jerusalem to be the key 
~ to peace in the Middle East? 
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NOW Today, Jerusalem is claimed by both 
Israelis and Palestinians and remains impor- 
tant to the political and religious identities of 
both groups of people. Control of the city 
remains a critical issue in the ongoing conflict 
that exists between Israelis and Palestinians. 

The state of Israel claims the entire city as 
the capital of the Jewish homeland, as it was 
established by the United Nations after World 
War II. The Palestinian Authority hopes to 
make East Jerusalem the capital of a new 
Palestinian homeland. 

When British rule of Palestine ended in 
1948, the United Nations partitioned the coun- 
try into Arab and Jewish states. Jerusalem was 
to be an internationally administered enclave. 
After Arabs rejected this plan, Palestinians and 
Jews fought to control the city. In 1949, the 
country of Jordan annexed East Jerusalem, 
while Israel made the New City (West 
Jerusalem) its capital. During the Six Day War 
of 1967, Israel recaptured the Old City (the 
walled, historic heart of the city). The city is 
no longer divided. 

To compound political tensions in the 
region, Jerusalem remains sacred to all three 
of the world’s monotheistic religions: 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. While Israel’s 
constitution guarantees people access to the 
sacred sites of all religions, many violent 
protests have been sparked by construction 
plans from both Jews and Muslims. 


3. Synthesizing information: Do research in 
the library and on the Internet to find out 
about recent developments in the conflict 
over Jerusalem. Choose one recent event, 
write a brief summary of the event, and 
explain its impact on Jerusalem’s history. 
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People in a So 


Chaim Weizmann (1874-1952) 


Chaim Weizmann was born in Russia, 
the third of 15 children. His family empha- 
sized education. He left Russia to attend 
university because the Russian universities 
had quota restrictions for admitting Jewish 
students. He earned a PhD in chemistry 
and became a renowned chemist. 

From childhood, Weizmann also believed 
that the Jewish people should return to their 
homeland in Palestine (the Holy Land) and 
establish a Jewish state. Thus, Weizmann 
easily took to Zionism, which began in its 
modern form with Theodor Herzl. Zionism’s 
mission was to found a state for the scat- 
tered Jewish people. The movement is 
called Zionism, after Zion, one of the hills 
in Jerusalem. It is believed that King David 
established the capital there, and the word 
Zion occurs frequently in the Old Testament 
as a name for Jerusalem. 

Weizmann first joined the Zionist move- 
ment as head of the Young Zionists, who 
opposed Herzl’s willingness to accept the 
British proposal of founding the Jewish 
state in an unpopulated section of Uganda. 
For Weizmann, the homeland would have 
to be in Palestine. Later he played a crucial 
role in negotiating the Balfour Declaration. 
In 1920 Weizmann became head of the 


REVIEWING THE PROFILE 


World Bippery Activity 25 


Class 


World Zionist 
Organization. 
During the 
1920s, he trav- 
eled throughout 
the world, 
preaching 
Zionism and 
raising money 
for the cause at 
mass rallies. 


By the 1930s, however, factions within 
the Zionist movement wanted Weizmann 


out because he was negotiating with the 


British, who had backed off their commit- 


ment to a Jewish national homeland. 


He supported the 1937 British recommen- 
dation to divide Palestine in half, making 


one part a Jewish state and the other an 
Arab state. The proposal failed, but his 


support again angered the radical Zionists. 
After World War II, Weizmann’s opposi- 


tion to the Jewish guerrilla campaign 
against the British cost him the world 
Zionist presidency. As the crowning 
achievement of his life, however, when 


the Jewish homeland—Israel—was finally 


established, Weizmann was elected its 
first president. 


Directions: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. Why was the movement to found a Jewish national homeland called Zionism? 


2. What was the crowning achievement of Chaim Weizmann’s life? 


3. Critical Thinking Recognizing Bias. Theodor Herzl believed that the question of 
the Jewish national homeland should be settled “by the civilized nations of the world 
in council.” He had in mind the United States and the European nations. Does his 
statement have a bias? If so, why? If not, why not? 
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Haile Selassie (1892-1975) 


Apart from the Kingdom of God, there is not on this 
earth any nation that is higher than any other. 


Haile Selassie in a speech delivered to 
the League of Nations, June 30, 1936 


Said to be descended from the Queen of 
Sheba and King Solomon, Haile Selassie 
was emperor of Ethiopia from 1930 to 1974. 
He introduced many economic and social 
reforms and led Ethiopia into the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. 

Named Tafari Makonnen at birth, he was 
born into a prominent political family. 
When he was 18 years old, Tafari took over 
his father’s job of governor of Harar. The 
following year, he married Wayzaro Menen, 
Emperor Menelik II’s great-granddaughter. 

When the emperor died in 1913, his 
grandson Lij Yasu became the new ruler. Lij 
Yasu’s close ties to Islam alienated Ethiopia’s 
Christian majority. Supported by the 
Christian leaders, Tafari deposed the new 
emperor in 1916, and Menelik’s daughter 
Zauditu became empress. Tafari was then 
named the regent and heir to the throne. 

For the next 12 years, Tafari solidified his 
power, subduing a number of rebellions 
and creating his own army. He set up 
schools across Ethiopia and sent promising 
young scholars abroad to study. In 1923 he 
had Ethiopia admitted to the League of 
Nations. He freed enslaved Ethiopians the 


rid History Activin, 25 


Class 


following year 
and brought for- 
eign advisers to 
the country to 
help with tech- 
nical and eco- 
nomic matters. 

In 1928 Tafari 
took the title 
Negus (king). He was crowned emperor two 
years later, when Zauditu died. He took the 
title Haile Selassie, which means “Power of 
the Trinity.” His other titles included Lion 
of Judah, Elect of God, and King of Kings of 
Ethiopia. 

In 1935 Italy invaded Ethiopia, and Haile 
Selassie was forced into exile. In a famous 
speech before the League of Nations in 
1936, he asked the league to impose mili- 
tary sanctions on Italy. His appeal was 
denied, and Haile Selassie was forced into 
exile in England. In 1941 with the help of 
the British and an army of Ethiopian exiles, 
he defeated the Italians. 

Although Haile Selassie passed many 
important reforms, including universal suf- 
frage, Ethiopia suffered from widespread 
unemployment, inflation, and starvation. 
These problems created great anger. As a 
result, Haile Selassie was deposed by the 
army in 1974 and put under house arrest. 
He died the following year. 


REVIEWING THE PROFILE 


Directions: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. How did Selassie become emperor of Ethiopia? 


2. Why was Selassie deposed? 


3. Critical Thinking Making Inferences. What did Selassie mean when he said, “there is not 
... any nation that is higher than any other’? To what political situation was he referring? 
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The Sykes-Picot Agreement: 1916 


Date Class 


PRIMARY SOURCE READIN GPA 


orld War | provided Arab nationalists, with the support of the 
Wier the opportunity to gain independence from Ottoman rule. 

The British and French governments then agreed to create a num- 
ber of mandates supervised by the League of Nations. The Sykes-Picot 


Agreement was one such agreement. 


Guided Reading In this selection, read to learn about some of the agreements made between Britain and 


France regarding the Arab states. 


It is accordingly understood between the 
French and British governments: 

That France and Great Britain are prepared 
to recognize and protect an independent Arab 
state or a confederation of Arab states (a) and (b) 
marked on the annexed map, under the 
suzerainty of an Arab chief. That in area (a) 
France, and in area (b) Great Britain, shall have 
priority of right of enterprise and local loans. 
That in area (a) France, and in area (b) Great 
Britain, shall alone supply advisers or foreign 
functionaries at the request of the Arab state or 
confederation of Arab states. 

That in the blue area France, and in the red 
area Great Britain, shall be allowed to establish 
such direct or indirect administration or control 
as they desire and as they may think fit to 
arrange with the Arab state or confederation of 
Arab states. 

That in the brown area there shall be estab- 
lished an international administration, the form 
of which is to be decided upon after consultation 
with Russia, and subsequently in consultation 
with the other Allies, and the representatives of 
the sheriff of [Makkah]. 

That Great Britain be accorded (1) the ports 
of Haifa and Acre, (2) guarantee of a given sup- 
ply of water from the Tigres and Euphrates in 
area (a) for area (b). His majesty’s government, 
on their part, undertake that they will at no time 
enter into negotiations for the cession of Cyprus 
to any third power without the previous consent 
of the French government. 

That in area (a) the Baghdad railway shall 
not be extended southwards beyond Mosul, and 
in area (b) northwards beyond Samarra, until 
a railway connecting Baghdad and Aleppo via 


the Euphrates Valley has been completed, and 
then only with the concurrence of the two 
governments. 

That Great Britain has the right to build, 
administer, and be sole owner of a railway con- 
necting Haifa with area (b), and shall have a per- 
petual right to transport troops along such a line 
at all times. It is to be understood by both gov- 
ernments that this railway is to facilitate the con- 
nection of Baghdad with Haifa by rail, and it is 
further understood that, if the engineering diffi- 
culties and expense entailed by keeping this con- 
necting line in the brown area only make the 
project unfeasible, that the French government 
shall be prepared to consider that the line in 
question may also traverse the Polgon Banias 
Keis Marib Salkhad tell Otsda Mesmie before 
reaching area (b). 

For a period of twenty years the existing 
Turkish customs tariff shall remain in force 
throughout the whole of the blue and red areas, 
as well as in areas (a) and (b), and no increase in 
the rates of duty or conversions from ad valorem 
to specific rates shall be made except by agree- 
ment between the two powers. 

There shall be no interior customs barriers 
between any of the above mentioned areas. The 
customs duties leviable on goods destined for 
the interior shall be collected at the port of entry 
and handed over to the administration of the 
area of destination. 

It shall be agreed that the French government 
will at no time enter into any negotiations for 
the cession of their rights and will not cede such 
rights in the blue area to any third power, except 
the Arab state or confederation of Arab states, 
without the previous agreement of his majesty’s 
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Name 


government, who, on their part, will give a simi- 
lar undertaking to the French government 
regarding the red area. 

The British and French government, as the 
protectors of the Arab state, shall agree that they 
will not themselves acquire and will not consent 
to a third power acquiring territorial possessions 
in the Arabian Peninsula, nor consent to a third 
power installing a naval base either on the east 
coast, or on the islands, of the Red Sea. This, 
however, shall not prevent such adjustment of 
the Aden frontier as may be necessary in conse- 
quence of recent Turkish aggression. 

The negotiations with the Arabs as to the 
boundaries of the Arab states shall be continued 
through the same channel as heretofore on 
behalf of the two powers. 

The negotiations with the Arabs as to the 
boundaries of the Arab states shall be continued 
through the same channel as heretofore on 
behalf of the two powers. 


alate 


PRIMARY SOURCE READIN GPA 


conn Class. ee 


It is agreed that measures to control the 
importation of arms into the Arab territories will 
be considered by the two governments. 

I have further the honor to state that, in 
order to make the agreement complete, his 
majesty’s government are proposing to the 
Russian government to exchange notes analo- 
gous to those exchanged by the latter and your 
excellency’s government on the 26th April last. 
Copies of these notes will be communicated to 
your excellency as soon as exchanged. I would 
also venture to remind your excellency that the 
conclusion of the present agreement raises, for 
practical consideration, the question of claims of 
Italy to a share in any partition or rearrangement 
of Turkey in Asia, as formulated in article 9 of 
the agreement of the 26th April, 1915, between 
Italy and the Allies. 

His majesty’s government further consider 
that the Japanese government should be 
informed of the arrangements now concluded. 


INTERPRETING THE READING 


Directions Use information from the reading to answer the following questions. If necessary, use a separate 


sheet of paper. 


1. Describe the relationship between Britain and France as suggested by the Sykes-Picot Agreement. 


2. What agreements were outlined regarding the existing Turkish customs tariffs? 


Critical Thinking 


3. Explain Why do you think Britain and France wanted the League of Nations to supervise the 


newly divided Arab territories? 
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Diego Rivera 


The early twentieth century was a time of political and social unrest in 
Mexico. One particular problem faced by the Mexican people was peonage. 
Poor Mexicans (“peons”) who worked a landlord’s farm were forced into 
debt, a debt that extended to their descendants if it remained unpaid—as it 
usually did. This indentured servitude was outlawed in 1915, but it continued 
until 1936. In that year, President Cardenas instituted the ejido. This took land 
away from the landlords and put it into the hands of the government, which 
paid for improvements, seeds, and so on. On these new communal farms, 
laborers were paid for their work. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the passage below about one socially conscious Mexican 
artist. Then answer the questions in the space provided. 


Diego Rivera 
iego Rivera (1886-1957) always wanted to be a after 17 years, he never felt at home: he was Mexican, 
D painter, and, along with his academic pursuits, and Mexico was where his heart and soul were. 
he persuaded his parents to let him study art. He com- Almost immediately upon his return, Rivera was 
pleted his first works when he was still a teenager and commissioned by the Mexican government to paint a 
used the money from their sale to travel to Spain to mural for the auditorium of the National Preparatory 
study art with professionals. Rivera studied in Spain School. Its title was Creation and it showed Mexican 


from 1907 to 1909 and then in Paris from 1912 to 1921, figures representing primal energy, man, woman, 
selling enough of his work to support himself. Yet even knowledge, tragedy, strength, science, charity, and 


(continued) 
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as a 


other elements. Rivera had not yet found the subject 
matter that was right for him, though he had found 
his style. He used vivid colors: yellows, blues, golds, 
greens, whites, and reds. He reinterpreted shapes, 
such as the use of the curve, which would stand out 
in every one of his works. A bent arm for Rivera is 
round, not L-shaped; from neck to knee of a seated 
figure is one long arc. Finally, Rivera believed that art 
belonged to the people and that its most appropriate 
place was on the walls of public buildings, where 
everyone could experience it. 

In 1922 Rivera joined the Communist Party, believ- 
ing that its theories of equal distribution of resources 
and wealth would improve the life of Mexico's peas- 
ants. At this time, he also began the works of art that 
he is most known for the history of the Mexican 
worker in his daily life and his struggle for freedom, 
equality, and dignity. 

In 1923 Rivera began his first major work: 124 
frescoes for the Ministry of Education illustrating the 


Reviewing the Selection 


d Music Activity 25 


cultural and work life of the Mexican people. Rivera 
considered this an uplifting work that proclaimed the 
glorious soul of Mexico and Mexicans. At the same 
time, he was working on a series of frescoes for the 
Agricultural College. The theme of these murals could 
be summed up by the words of Zapata, which Rivera 
placed over the mural: “Here it is taught to exploit 
the land but not the man.” Rivera felt strongly that all 
the land belonged to the people. 

From 1949 until 1955, Rivera worked on the walls 
of the National Palace in Mexico City. Here he com- 
municated the epic story of his people, from con- 
quest to the present and even into the future—the 
utopia of his dreams. The mural contained thou- 
sands of people and hundreds of stories, in bold 
hues from Rivera’s trademark palette. One historian 
has said that the completed work “was not a paint- 
ing but a world on a wall”—a world that Rivera 
loved passionately and that he honored in every 
work he created. 


1. Where are some of Diego Rivera’s most important works located? 


2. What subject did most of his work portray? 


3. Why did Rivera specialize in murals on public buildings? 


Critical Thinking 


4. Identifying Central Issues Liberation of the Peon shows a group of soldiers covering a 
dead farmer in a blanket. In the background, the hacienda burns; the landowner respon- 
sible for the peon’s death has been punished. From what things do you think the peon is 


being liberated? 


5. Drawing Conclusions Rivera considered his art happy, even when it told of struggle and 


heartache. What in his work supports his belief? 
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@ Reteaching Activity 25 |= 


Nationalism Around the World 


Around the globe, people struggled to break traditional political power structures after the 
end of World War I. In Asia, the Ottoman Empire crumbled. Africans and Latin Americans 
sought to break colonial ties and form new nations. 


DIRECTIONS: Each of the five sentences in the outline below refers to a nationalist struggle 
that occurred between 1919 and 1939. Add details to each sentence by completing the outline 
with statements from the following list. 


Good Neighbor policy keeps U.S. troops from enter- Vargas establishes a Fascist-like state in Brazil. 
ing Mexico. 


creates dynasty called Pahlavi 


Policies help Brazil become Latin America’s chief 


e é educated in Great Britain 
industrial power. 


, : : establishes PEMEX to run the oil industry 
forms alliance with Communist Party 

of : , leads movement that seizes control of Tehran 
argues that British rule was destroying the tradi- 


tional culture of the peoples of Africa needs the expertise of the Soviet Union 


I. Reza Khan wants to reduce foreign influences in Iran. 
A. 
B. 

Il. Jomo Kenyatta becomes leader of the nationalist movement in Kenya. 
A. 
B. 


Ill. Sun Yat-sen’s Nationalist Party competes for right to rule China. 
A. 
B. 

IV. Lazaro Cardenas seizes the oil wells in Mexico from foreign control. 
A. 
B. 


V. Gettilio Vargas makes himself a dictator. 
A. 
B. 
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Salt and Satyagraha 


In 1930 when Gandhi returned to politi- ple know nothing about it.” Gandhi faced 
cal life, the New York Times wrote “In the problem of bringing the Indian struggle 
[Britain] the India crisis is not yet a topic of for independence to the attention of the 
general conversation outside of political world. He decided to do this through a 
groups, and in India itself millions of peo- protest on the salt tax. 


he [salt] tax constitutes . . . therefore the most inhuman poll tax that the ingenuity of man can 

devise. The . . . tax [raises the price by as much as] 2,400 [percent] [over the wholesale] price! 
What this means to the poor can hardly be imagined by us. Salt production like cotton growing has 
been centralized for the sake of sustaining the inhuman monopoly. . . . The necessary consequence of 
salt monopoly was the . . . closing down of salt works in thousands of places where the poor people 
manufactured their own salt. 


The illegality is in a Government that steals the people’s salt and makes them pay heavily for the 
stolen article. The people, when they become conscious of their power, will have every right to take 
possession of what belongs to them. 


—From Gandhi Wields the Weapon of Moral Power 
by Gene Sharp, copyright © 1960 by The Nevajivan Trust. 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the questions below in the space provided. 


1. Write a one-sentence summary of Gandhi's explanation. 
2. Explain why Gandhi chose the salt tax as the focus of his campaign. 


3. In another statement, Gandhi said, “The salt tax oppresses all alike—Hindu, [Muslim], 
Parsee, Christian, Jew.” Why would this aspect of the tax make it a good focus for 
Gandhi's campaign? 


4. What, according to Gandhi, made the tax on salt illegal? 


5. The legitimacy of the salt tax campaign was strengthened by the fact that many British 
officials had also criticized the salt tax as unfair. Thus, Gandhi and others were able to 
quote British officials in their campaigns against the tax. How might this have affected 
the initial response of the British government to the campaign? 


6. The word satyagraha means “truth force.” How was the force of truth used in the cam- 
paign against the salt tax? 
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bu Guided Reading Activity 25-1 === : ree = ——— 


Nationalism in the Middle East 
DIRECTIONS: Answer the following questions as you read Section 1. 


1. Which empire had been steadily declining since the late 1700s? 
2. How did the British seek to undermine Ottoman rule in the Arabian Peninsula? 


3. What is the deliberate mass murder of a particular racial, political, or cultural group 


called? 
4. List three changes that came about in Turkey as a result of Ataturk’s reforms. 


5. In 1921 Reza Khan, an officer in the Persian army, led a military mutiny that seized con- 


trol of what city in Iran? 
6. Where did the Middle Eastern states originate? 


7. What did reform leader Ibn Saud help create in the northern part of the Arabian 


Peninsula? 


8. Identify the document that declared “His Majesty’s Government views with favor the 


establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people.” 
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Nationalism in Africa and Asia 
DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 2. 


Black Africans had fought in World War I in (1) _. Ss aan 
French armies. Many Africans hoped they would be rewarded with 
(2 a ae Be safter the war. The great (3) adesetoeie was. that 


colonies stripped from (4) _ after World War I were awarded to 


Great Britain and France, who then controlled most of Africa. 


As more Africans became aware of the enormous gulf between Western 
oS ancl (0) 
In (7) _____, Harry Thuku was arrested for protesting 


, they decided to seek reform. 


(8) __...__+_=—=——=——_—srtaxes. By the 1930s, an increasing number of African 


leaders were calling for independence, not (9) 


Young African leaders who had studied abroad were especially influenced by 
eee Ot NO) ee and (11) ee  Garvey.ia 
Jamaican who lived in Harlem in New York City, stressed the need for the unity of 
all Africans, a movement known as (12) —___. Léopold Senghor 


organized an independence movement in (13) 


Mohandas Gandhi had become active in the movement for Indian 


(14)_ SC CSCSCSCSCSCCS#e fore World Waar I. The independence movement in India 
(15) CSCC into two paths. One identified with Gandhi and was 

(16)__ SSC, Indian, and traditional. The other identified with 

(17) SESS and was secular, Western, and modern. 


During the first two decades of the twentieth century, Japan moved toward a 
more (18) ____——=——SSESSSSz oveernmeennttt.. But by the 1930s, the Japanese govern- 
ment was dominated by the (19) —______ and other supporters of 
Japanese expansionism. Militant leaders stressed traditional 
ee. values. 
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Revolutionary Chaos in China 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 3. 


I. Revolutionary ____________ had its greatest impact in China. 
A. In 1923 Nationalists and Communists formed an alliance to drive 
powers out of China. 
B. In 1927 Chiang Kai-shek struck the Communists in the 


Massacre. 
C. In 1928 Chiang founded a new Chinese republic at 
i, sed Communist party members to the mountainous Jiangxi 
province. 


A. Mao was convinced that a revolution would be driven by 

B. Chiang Kai-shek tried to _________ the Communists out of their bases. 
1. Chiang’s troops _____ the Communist base in Jiangxi. 
2. Mao’s army broke out and began its famous 


3. One year later, Mao’s troops reached safety in 


. Chiang Kai-shek announced a period of training to prepare China for 


government. 
A. The Nationalists used _____________ power to carry out a land-reform 
program. 
1. People in the countryside were _____ by warfare and civil strife. 
2. A______SSSs mide class: began to form in the cities. 


B. Chiang set up a to promote Confucian social ethics and to reject 
excessive individualism and material greed. 
C. Fearing communism, Chiang suppressed all opposition and ______________ free 


expression. 
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Nationalism in Latin America 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 4. 


1. At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Latin American economy was based 


epee ert grt 2. es and) 

PRO Vere sinetintions 2 — the fact that in the 
United States controlled Latin American industries. 

3. The United States had intervened ____________ in Latin America for years. 

4. In 1933 President Franklin D. Roosevelt announced the ———_, a pollicy 


the use of U.S. military force in Latin America. 
5. The total value of Latin American —_____________ in 1930 was almost 
below the figures for the years between 1925 and 1929. 


6. Being low on _________ to buy manufactured goods, Latin American gov- 
ernments encouraged the development of new __________ to produce goods. 

#7 Atrend toward —_.___-._______ increased during the 1930s. 

8. Argentina was controlled by an ______ __, a government where a select 


group of people exercises control. 
9. A military coup made Getulio Vargas, a wealthy rancher, president of Brazil, and in 
1937, Vargas made himself 


10. Lazaro Cardenas, president of Mexico from 1934 to 1940, distributed 44 million acres of 


land to landless Mexican ____-_~-~—~—S——_—, a move that made him enormously 
popular. 
Seem major cities such a5 in Argentina and'bo oe ie in 


Brazil, wealthy elites expressed great interest in the work of modern artists. 
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Name Date Class 


wey Reading Skills Activity 26 = 


Inferring 


LEARNING THE SKILL 

To be an effective reader, you must search for clues to the meaning of the text. It is a bit 
like being a detective, because some of these clues are not stated openly. You have to search 
for them by making inferences, or “reading between the lines.” This simply means that 
because the author cannot include all of the details about a given subject, it is your job, as the 
reader, to infer those details. You can use what you already know to come up with possible 
explanations for what is happening in the text. By using your knowledge, along with making 
predictions and asking questions, you can put together the hidden details about the text. In 
this way, you can better understand its meaning. 


PRACTICING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following paragraph from Chapter 26 about Hitler’s ideology. Using 
your knowledge of his actions before the Holocaust, make inferences about what he did dur- 
ing the Holocaust on a separate sheet of paper. 


Once the Nazis took power in Germany, they acted swiftly to implement the political racial policies 
Hitler had outlined in Mein Kampf. Although the Nazis persecuted anyone who dared oppose them, as 
well as people with disabilities, Roma (formerly known as Gypsies), homosexuals, and Slavic peoples, they 
reserved their strongest hatred for the Jews. 


APPLYING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Make inferences about the Allies, the Axis, and the U.S. in World War IL, using 
information from this chapter. 


Make a chart with three columns and four rows. The three columns should be labelled 
“Allies,” “Axis,” and “U.S.” 


The four rows should be labelled as follows: 

Row 1: What do I already know about each group and their involvement in World War I? 
Row 2: What predictions can I make about each group’s actions in World War II? 

Row 3: What questions can I ask about each group’s actions in World War II? 

Row 4: What inferences can I make about how each group acted in World War II? 


Fill in the chart with information you have already learned about each group of countries or 
country. Make predictions about what each group will do in World War IL, given what you 
already know. Ask questions about what events might affect each group’s actions. Then, 
using all of these clues, make inferences about the actions each group took in fighting 
World War II. 
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Assessing Alternative History 


LEARNING THE SKILL 

When studying the past, historians also need to study what might have happened, or alter- 
native history. For example, what would have happened if Christopher Columbus had never 
sailed, if Archduke Franz Ferdinand had not been assassinated, or if Chairman Mao had not 
come to power in China? These scenarios are hypothetical events, but they help historians 
understand the impact of what did happen. 


Whenever you consider the various consequences of any decision you have made, you are 
studying alternative history. Considering hypothetical events will help you make more fully 
informed decisions in the future. 


In August 1945, President Truman and his advisers decided to drop the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan. As you read, consider the different consequences of this key 
decision. 


PRACTICING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following excerpt about President Truman’s decision to drop atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Then use your knowledge from the chapter to answer 
the questions that follow on a separate sheet of paper. 

On August 6, 1945, the United States dropped an atomic bomb on Hiroshima, Japan. Of the city’s 
350,000 inhabitants, 190,000 died—some immediately, and others after suffering the effect of radiation. 
Three days later, a second bomb was dropped on the Japanese city of Nagasaki, causing more devastation. 
Japan's emperor soon surrendered, ending World War II in the Pacific. In addition to the immense human 
loss, dropping atomic bombs on Japan had another long-term consequence—it marked the beginning of the 
Nuclear Age. For the first time the world had witnessed the deadly potential of nuclear energy. 


1. What is significant about President Truman’s decision to use atomic bombs to end 
World War II? 


2. What might have happened had Truman chosen not to use atomic bombs? 


APPLYING THE SKILL 


DIRECTIONS: Where have recent military decisions led the country? Search the library or 
the Internet for historical analysis of more current military decisions, such as the decision to 
send more troops to war in Iraq. Analyze the decision and its implications by imagining the 
impact that alternatives might have had. Write your analysis on a separate sheet of paper, 
and be sure to document any sources in addition to the article you cite and include with 
your paper. 
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Opening Doors in Challenging Times 


During World War II, the United States Air Force needed so many male pilots for combat 
that there was a severe shortage of pilots to fly domestic routes. As a result, the Air Force 
began recruiting women pilots to fly aircraft within the United States from base to base. 
Over 25,000 women pilots applied for the positions, and more than 1,000 were hired as part 
of the Women Airforce Service Pilots (WASP) program. Hired as civilian workers, the women 
were not allowed military status. They logged over 60 million miles and delivered more than 
13,000 aircraft to their destinations. Below, former WASP Margaret J. Ringenberg responds to 
the attitude that WASPs were not part of the armed forces: 


In every way our training was identical to that of the male cadets except for gunnery training. 

... [W]e were trainees of the Army Air Force and as such we were expected to stand roll call and bar- 
racks inspection. We took the same oath as the male cadets. We marched to breakfast, to the flight line, to 
ground school and physical training. ... We ate Army chow, lived in barracks, could not leave the base 
without a pass, and received demerits for infractions such as dust under the bed, wrinkles in the bedding, 
or improper dress. . .. We were volunteers, however, so there was nothing to keep us from leaving if we 
decided we'd had enough. Even so, the rate of attrition for women trainees was about thirty-five percent, 
no higher than that of the men. 

—Margaret J. Ringenberg with Jane L. Roth, Girls Can't be Pilots: An Aerobiography 


Answer the following questions: 


1. What is the main point of Ringenberg’s description of the WASP’s training? 


2. What is the evidence she uses to support it? 


vi 


Why does she mention the attrition rate in her last sentence? 


4. Do you think WASPs should be included as part of the history of World War II? Why or 
why not? 
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For the Teacher 


TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR DIFFERENT LEARNING STYLES 


The following activities are ways the basic lesson can be modified to accommodate stu- 
dents’ different learning styles: 


English Learners (EL) Review the assignment with students. Read the quotation to 
them, making certain that students understand the following words: gunnery, ground 
school, chow, demerits, attrition. Then discuss the main point of the passage with them. 


Advanced Learners (AL) Point out that after the war was over, General H.H. Arnold 
asked WASPs to give up their jobs to male pilots returning from the war. Ask: Does this 
situation imply that cultural change that comes as a result of challenging times is not per- 
manent? 


Below Grade Level (BL) Organize students into small groups. Have each group prepare 
a poster recruiting women for service as pilots. Instruct students to list the benefits of 
being a pilot on their posters. Ask students to explain their posters to the class. 


On Grade Level (OL) Have students complete the activity as presented. 
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boa, English Learner Activity 26 fF 


SS 


World War II, 1939-1945 


A. PRE-READING ACTIVITY: IMPROVING READING COMPREHENSION 


Directions: Before reading the “Last Years of the War,” on pages 870-871, answer the 
following questions. 


2. When a country goes to war, soldiers are recruited to join the cause. In both world wars, 


World War I and World War II were fought around the globe. How did so many countries 
become involved in World War II? What were some of the reasons they went to war? 


men and women joined the military. What wars are being fought today? What jobs are 
men and women doing to help win these wars? 


B. READING COMPREHENSION ACTIVITY: SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Directions: After you have read “The European Theater” on pages 870-871, complete the sentences 
below by circling the best answer. 


After the fall of Sicily, Benito Mussolini was removed from office and placed under 
arrest, only to be liberated in a German raid that was risky and 

a. cowardly. b. daring. c. heavy. 

Allied forces under U.S. General Dwight D. Eisenhower landed on the beaches in 
Normandy in history’s greatest 

a. naval invasion. b. air force invasion. __ ¢. trench invasion. 


The Allies had to fight their way past barbed wire, machine gun fire, and underwater 
a. submarines. b. marine plants. c. mines. 


The Germans thought that the real invasion would occur elsewhere and that the 
Normandy invasion was just a distraction, or 
a. limited response. __ b. diversion. c. second front. 


During the summer of 1943, Hitler and his forces were soundly defeated by the Soviets 
at the Battle of Kursk, which was World War II’s greatest 
a. naval battle. b. tank battle. c. Zeppelin battle. 
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C. WORD BUILDING ACTIVITY: LEARNING WORD FORMS 
Directions: Fill in the blanks with the correct form of the words below. 


1. anti-Semitism 


Adjective: An person is someone who hates people of the 
Jewish religion. 
Noun: Hitler was a strong believer in and he spent 


his life fighting against Jews. 


2. diversion 
Noun: The Germans were prepared to fight the Allies on the coast of 
France, but they thought the landing at Normandy was just a 


Verb: The Allies were trying to attention away from 
Normandy. 


3. painstakingly 
Adjective: Most generals spend weeks pouring over their war plans, devoting 
time and energy to their strategies. 
Adverb: The murder investigation was done slowly and 


D. WORD BUILDING ACTIVITY: WORDS WITH MULTIPLE MEANINGS 


Word Usage Note: Matter 
The word matter has several meanings: 
(v.) to be of importance 


(n.) a difficult situation, issue, or subject that needs to be seriously thought about 
or dealt with 


(n.) the substances such as solids, liquids, and gases that everything in the world is 
made up of 


. (n.) reading material 


The word matter is also used in the following expressions: 
in a matter of weeks; as a matter of fact; it’s no laughing matter; to make matters 
worse; to let the matter drop; as a matter of course 


Directions: Match the definitions of the word matter with their definitions discussed above. 


1. What types of printed matter interest most young people today? 


2. Ina strong friendship, trust and honesty matter. 


3. The space shuttle has taken pictures of some very strange matter located near the 
rings of Saturn. 


4. What can the matter be? 
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World War II, 1939-1945 


DIRECTIONS: The exercises will reinforce your understanding of content vocabulary and 
other history terms in the chapter. 


6. 


7. 


political union of Germany and Austria 
series of air raids 

Japanese pilots who flew suicide 
missions 

nuclear weapon in which enormous 
energy is released by splitting the atom 
(two words) 

operates both on land and in water 
period of political tension following 
WWII (two words) 

policy of granting concessions in order 
to maintain peace 

weapons and fortifications not 
permitted 


13. 


mass destruction of the Jewish people, 
among others 

of a race of people occupying a large 
part of eastern and northern Europe 
the day of Allied attack on the coast of 
Normandy 

“lightning war” 

measures taken to stop trade and other 
economic contacts with a nation that 
has broken international law 

Italian resistance fighter who fought 
against Mussolini 
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World War Il, 1939-1945 


Key Words 


Academic Words | Words with Multiple | Content Vocabulary 
Meanings . 


achieve league appeasement 
aspect sanctions 


ee 


isolationism 


neutrality 
sustain 


A. WORD MEANING ACTIVITY 


Word Classification 


DIRECTIONS: Classify the following words and expressions from your reading as character- 
istic of a peaceful society (P) or a warlike society (W): 


1. ___— Holocaust 2. ____— extermination 
3. ___ liberation 4. _ conflict 
Sip) mobilize 6. ______—s appeasement 
7. ___ domination 8. ___—_—sneutrality 
9. ____ aggressive TOsd_by the defeat 

11. ____s sanctions 125). pact 

13. _____—s weapons 14. __ isolationism 


(continued) 
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B. WORD USAGE ACTIVITY 
Multiple Meanings 


Word Usage Note: Understanding Words with Multiple Meanings 
Some common words like league have multiple meanings: 


a. (n.) a group of people or countries who have joined together because they have 
similar aims, political beliefs, etc. 


b. (n.) a group of sports teams or players 
c. (n.) a job that is done secretly, especially for a bad purpose 


We also use /eague in the following expression: 
to be out of one’s /eague (to be too unskilled or inexperienced to do something) 


DIRECTIONS: Write the letter of the definition in the chart above that best describes the 
meaning of league in the blanks below. 


1. The Vichy government of France was in league with the Nazis. 
2. In 1943 a coalition, or league, comprised of Great Britain, the United States, and 


the Soviet Union agreed to fight until the Axis Powers surrendered unconditionally. 


3. Because so many of the men had gone to war, baseball fans supported the All- 
American Girls League during WWII. 


Word Origins 
sanction 


The word sanction is derived from the word Latin sanction, from the base sacer-, meaning 
“sacred.” Originally it referred to a solemn oath, and later it was used to refer to a bind- 
ing force given to an oath. In politics, it refers to restrictions that are applied against an 
aggressive nation to enforce international law. 


In 1931 the United States applied economic sanctions against Japan to force it to with- 
draw from French Indochina. 
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Skills Reinforcement Activity 26 


Class 


Synthesizing Information 


When you synthesize information, you 
combine information you have obtained 
from several sources. In doing research, 
you should not rely on only one source. 


It is better to find a variety of sources, even 
ones that show opposing points of view, in 
order to see all sides of an issue. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the two excerpts below regarding the use of the atomic bomb by the 
United States in 1945. Then answer the questions that follow on a separate sheet of paper. 


From the Interim Committee on 
Military Use of the Atomic Bomb, 1945 

It was pointed out that one atomic bomb 
on an arsenal would not be much different 
from the effect caused by any Air Corps 
strike of present dimensions. However, Dr. 
Oppenheimer stated that the visual effect of 
an atomic bombing would be tremendous. 
It would be accompanied by a brilliant 
luminescence which would rise to a height 
of 10,000 to 20,000 feet. The neutron effect 
of the explosion would be dangerous to life 
for a radius of at least two-thirds of a mile. 

After much discussion concerning vari- 
ous types of targets and the effects to be 
produced, the Secretary expressed the conclu- 
sion, on which there was general agreement, 
that we could not give the Japanese any warn- 
ing; that we could not concentrate on a civilian 
area; but that we should seek to make a pro- 
found psychological impression on as many of 
the inhabitants as possible. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Conant the Secretary agreed that the most 
desirable target would be a vital war plant 
employing a large number of workers and 
closely surrounded by workers’ houses. 


From the Franck Committee on a 
Noncombat Atomic Demonstration, 
1945 

Thus, from the “optimistic” point of 
view—looking forward to an international 
agreement on prevention of nuclear war- 
fare—the military advantages and the sav- 
ing of American lives, achieved by the 
sudden use of atomic bombs against Japan, 
may be outweighed by the ensuing loss of 
confidence and wave of horror and repul- 
sion, sweeping over the rest of the world, 
and perhaps dividing even the public opin- 
ion at home. 

From this point of view a demonstration of 
the new weapon may best be made before the 
eyes of representatives of all United Nations, on 
the desert or a barren island. The best possible 
atmosphere for the achievement of an inter- 
national agreement could be achieved if 
America would be able to say to the world, 
“You see what weapon we had but did not 
use. We are ready to renounce its use in the 
future and to join other nations in working 
out adequate supervision of the use of this 
nuclear weapon.” 


1. What conclusion was reached by the Interim Committee on Military Use of the Atomic 


Bomb? 


2. What conclusion was reached by the Franck Committee on a Noncombat Atomic 


Demonstration? 


? 


What goals were being considered in the discussion of why to use the bomb? 


4. Compare the ways the effects of the atomic bomb are characterized in the two excerpts. 


= 


use atomic bombs against Japan? 


By synthesizing the two sources, what conclusions can you draw about the decision to 
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Critical Thinking Skills Activity 26 | Analyzing Information 


When you research a topic, you have to 
analyze the information you find in order 


to understand why it was written, what is 
being said, and how it is significant. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the following excerpt from British prime minister Winston Churchill's 
memoirs Triumph and Tragedy. Think about its historical context, the writer’s motivation, the 
point of view it presents, and possible ways that it may be biased. Then answer the 
questions that follow on a separate sheet of paper. 


The 1944 Percentage Deal 


he moment was apt for business, so 

| said, “Let us settle about our affairs 
in the Balkans. Your armies are in 
Rumania and Bulgaria. We have inter- 
ests, missions, and agents there. Don’t 
let us get at cross-purposes in small 
ways. So far as Britain and Russia are 
concerned, how would it do for you to 
have ninety per cent predominance in 
Rumania, for us to have ninety per cent 
of the say in Greece, and go fifty-fifty 
about Yugoslavia?” While this was being 
translated | wrote out on a half-sheet of 


| pushed this across to Stalin, who 
had by then heard the translation. There 
was a slight pause. Then he took his 
blue pencil and made a large tick upon 
it, and passed it back to us. It was all 
settled in no more time then it takes to 
set down. 

Of course we had long and 
anxiously considered our point, and 
were only dealing with immediate war- 
time arrangements. All larger questions 
were reserved on both sides for what 
we then hoped would be a peace table 


paper: when the war was won. 
Rumania After this there was a long silence. 
Russia 90% The penciled paper lay in the centre of 
The others 10% the table. At length | said, “Might it not 
Greece be thought rather cynical if it seemed 
Great Britain 90% we had disposed of these issues, so 


(in accord with U. S. A.) fateful to millions of people in such an 


Russia 10% offhand manner? Let us burn the paper.’ 
Yugoslavia 50-50% “No, you keep it,” said Stalin. 
Hungary area —From Triumph and Tragedy by 
Hes Winston Churchill 

Russia 75% 

The others 25% 


1. What was being decided at the meeting? 


2. What does the word offhand mean, and why was it used in the last paragraph? 


Write a few sentences explaining the significance of this account in providing an | 
understanding of the end of the war. 


4. How might this account of the meeting differ from one that might appear in a 
newspaper? 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 26 


The Blockade of Japan 


For 10 weeks, Allied planes and sub- 
marines had trailed the Japanese supply 
convoy, eliminating its ships until only one 
was left, the Sarawak Maru. Finally, on 
March 20, 1945, that tanker, too, sank in a 
seething cloud of fire. How did the fate of 
the Sarawak Maru foreshadow the surrender 
of Japan? 

The war between the Allies and Japan in 
the Pacific was fought over immense 
stretches of ocean that prevented rapid 
movement except by air. This meant that 
ships traveling the long sea-lanes were vul- 
nerable to attack. 

Japan, as a nation of 
islands with limited natural 
resources, depended heavily 
on shipping to bring in raw 


Cause of Losses to Japanese 
Merchant Fleet 


Submarines 


Mines 
and other 55% 


14% 


Vg 


Rice and wheat from Korea ? 


Rice and wheat from 
Formosa (Taiwan) 


materials from its overseas conquests. It 
imported almost all of the oil needed to fuel 
its war machine, along with 80 percent of 
the iron ore it used to build ships. Half 

of its food also came from outside the 
home islands. 

Recognizing this weakness, Allied strate- 
gists targeted Japan’s merchant fleet. From 
the pitching decks of aircraft carriers, U.S. 
planes led the attack on the lifelines of the 
Japanese war machine. By 1944, the flow 
of resources was in such peril that the 


Japanese Supply Routes 

—— 
Lumber and beans ° 
from Manchuria 


Si 


Bare} 


JAPAN 


Inland 
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Allied air forces 


Airplanes 
31% 


Raw materials streaming toward 
Japan were cut off by an Allied 
blockade. Not only did the Allies 
sink ships sailing between the 
resource-rich Dutch East Indies 
and Japan, but Allied planes also 
dropped mines into the waters of 
Japan’s vital Inland Sea, sharply 
curtailing movement among the 
home islands themselves. 


Allied naval forces 


Japanese Empire 
c. 1931 


Occupied by Japan 
1937-1942 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 26 (continued) 


Japanese took a desperate measure— war or reveal causes and effects to 
kamikaze, or suicide, plane attacks on U.S. historians. 
ships. A shortage of planes, however, Barriers are not necessarily forbidding 
undermined this strategy, and the relentless landforms such as mountain ranges. The 
campaign against Japanese supply lines Japanese had to bring oil 2,500 miles 
continued. Submarines, planes, and sea (4,000 kilometers) from the Dutch East 
mines destroyed 90 percent of Japan’s Indies to the home islands. For them, 
shipping by August 1945, and the depleted distance over open seas proved a barrier. 
war machine faltered. How readily movement takes place also 
Barriers can have a dramatic effect on the depends on transportation. Japanese 
movement of people, products, and ideas. transportation failed when most of Japan’s 
Evaluating barriers to movement can available ships were destroyed and it had 
disclose an opponent’s weakness during little iron to build more. 


APPLYING GEOGRAPHY TO HISTORY 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the questions below in the space provided. 


1. Why do we need to evaluate barriers to movement? 
2. Which of Japan’s wartime imports would you expect to be the last to be disrupted? Why? 


3. What was the chief reason for the failure of the Japanese transportation system? 


Critical Thinking 


4. Evaluating Information Unlike Germany, Japan was never subjected to a destructive 
land invasion by enemy troops. Explain this ey evaluating barriers to movement in 
Europe and in the Pacific. 


rag See 

Activity . rt amaia 

5. Other nations allowed Japan to set up economic barriers to protect its struggling 
industries from competition after World War II. Some economists believe that trade 
barriers are harmful to all nations in the long term. From what you know about Japan’s 
present trade barriers against U.S. products, do you agree with this theory? Explain your 
answer on a separate sheet of paper. 
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Mapping History Activity 26 


War on a Global Scale 


One of the main arguments used by the Axis Powers to support their imperialist 
conquests was the need for raw materials and food. The wheat fields and oil 
resources of the Soviet Union became primary targets for German forces. Japan 
targeted the tin, rubber, and oil of Southeast Asia held by France and Great 
Britain. 


DIRECTIONS: The map below shows areas affected by World War II. Use the 
map to answer the question and complete the activity that follows. 


Height of Axis Power in 1942 


Pcs Liverpool 


tth +" : : 
UNITED. ¢ My NG ew York 5 boas 
Oo . aN) (); Sh 
ORPAIN Naples a ania 


agi Borhbay 


TRALIA ny Extent of Japanese } ee 
/ i BS criguasts ey 


0 [i Allied nations 
1,000 miles [__] Neutral nations 


0 1,000 kilometers spigtzal 
Mercator Projecti Wl Axis nations 


x Se: e sao Guinea \ 


1. The Japanese and the Germans both controlled areas bordering which country? 


2. Read the following description of how the U. S. Army was able to supply the 
war effort on both fronts. Then draw the supply lines that are described. 


From New York, the U. S. Army sent this region, it shipped supplies from San Francisco 
supplies to the port cities of Liverpool, England; to New Caledonia, the eastern coast of Australia, 
Antwerp, Belgium; Marseilles, France; and Naples, the island of New Guinea, the island of Saipan, 
Italy. Supplies from Hampton Roads, Virginia, Manila in the Philippines, and Okinawa (after 
were shipped all the way to Bombay (Mumbai), conquest by the Allied forces). From Los Angeles, 


India. On the Pacific side, the United States supplied — supplies were sent all the way to Calcutta, India, 
the Aleutian Islands of Alaska from Seattle. As the allowing the Allies to push back the Japanese from 
United States advanced on Japanese possessions in _ the west. 
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Right-Wing Violence and Hate Crimes in Germany 


In the early 1990s, Germany saw an 
increase in violent offenses against minority 
groups. Most of these offenses were against 
Turks and immigrants from eastern Europe. 
Many of the major incidents occurred in 
eastern Germany and were characterized by 
arson (fire) attacks on immigrant shelters 
and immigrant residences. Look at the chart 
and read the accompanying information. 


Factors Involved 

In 1989 the Berlin Wall that separated 
Communist East Germany and democratic 
West Germany fell. The two parts of 
Germany were finally united in 1990. Joy 
over the unification soon turned to unease 
as the economic situation worsened. 
Billions of dollars needed to be spent in the 
eastern part of the country to rebuild the 
economy and to improve its levels of pro- 
duction. In spite of these positive changes, 
Germans in the east grew more nervous as 
the familiar social and economic structures 
of the Communist regime disappeared. 
Unemployment throughout Germany rose 
to 10 percent by 1994, but reached 25 per- 


Violent Offenses With Proven or Suspected Right-Wing Motivation 


| Year | Number of Violent Offenses Change Over Previous Year 


cent or more in parts of the east as factories 
had to be closed. Yet, while the German 
economy was feeling the strain of reunifi- 
cation, in 1992, approximately 1 million 
immigrants arrived in Germany from coun- 
tries in eastern Europe to take advantage of 
Germany’s relative prosperity. 


German Government's 


Response to Violence 

On December 1, 1994, due to the increase 
in right-wing hate crimes, Germany 
strengthened its already strict constitutional 
laws against antidemocratic groups and 
political parties. The new laws outlawed 
the use of Nazi-like flags, symbols, uni- 
forms, and slogans, and increased penalties 
for hate crimes. The use of actual Nazi 
material such as newsletters and propa- 
ganda had already been illegal since 
Germany’s constitution of 1945. Today, 85 
percent of anti-Jewish or neo-Nazi material 
distributed in Germany comes from groups 
in the United States, where free-speech laws 
protect the publication of racist propaganda. 


DIRECTIONS: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. What events that occurred in Germany of the 1930s and 1940s bear some resemblance to 
this increase in violent crimes against minorities? 


2. Describe the economic situation in Germany in the early 1990s. 


3. How was this situation similar to the situation in prewar Germany? 
4. What were the 1994 laws meant to accomplish? 
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Propaganda and Advertising 


BACKGROUND 

Propaganda is often used by governments to create or increase public support in 
times of war or crisis. Both the Allies and the Axis Powers used propaganda exten- 
sively during World War II. There are many similarities between propaganda tech- 
niques and modern advertising techniques. Both have proven to be effective in 
gaining responses to calls to action. This activity uses group techniques to research 
propaganda and to compare its methods with those of modern consumer advertising. 


GROUP DIRECTIONS 


1. Research forms of propaganda used in World War II and in other military con- 
flicts and times of crisis. Older relatives and friends who were involved in or 
spectators during World War II may be able to provide firsthand accounts. If 
you can arrange to do so, interview them or provide them with a list of ques- 
tions to answer about propaganda used during World War II by both sides. 


2. You should also research forms of propaganda, using the library and Internet 
resources. Collect specific examples of propaganda used. Remember that not all 
propaganda was print-based. You will present your information in an oral report. 


3. Another part of the group should collect examples of effective modern advertis- 
ing from newspapers, magazines, and the Internet. 

4. Asa group, compare the examples of propaganda with the advertising samples. 
Decide how they are similar and different. 


5. Create a multimedia presentation, using presentation software to compare prop- 
aganda and advertising. Prepare hard copy examples of both to illustrate the key 
points in your analysis. Consider the following headings for comparing the two: 


¢ purpose 

e audience(s) 
e media used 
* techniques 


appeal to emotion 
exaggeration 

simplicity 

eye-appeal or ear-appeal 
repetition 

consistency 

reaching the audience 


¢ advantages gained 
e risks 
° effectiveness 
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Cooperative Learning Activity 26 (continued) 


ORGANIZING THE GROUP 


| 


Decision Making Organize the class into four groups. With your group, decide 
on how you will define the term propaganda. Share examples of propaganda with 
one another. Do the same with the term advertising. 


. Group Work/Decision Making Meet with your group and develop a work 


plan. Then assign research duties and deadlines. Decide what multimedia tools 
you will use to make your presentation. Then divide the tasks for creating your 
multimedia presentation. Consider such media as transparencies, displays, elec- 
tronic slide shows, and so on. 


Individual Work Research your topic. Collect pictures and examples of both 
forms of persuasion. 


Additional Group Work Share your research with the group. Together, brain- 
storm ideas as to how to compare and contrast propaganda and advertising 
using the headings provided. Make notes on specific points of comparison that 
the group members suggest. Organize your group’s information, examples, and 
illustrations into a presentation. Decide who will develop and present each part 
of the report so that all members have a role in the presentation. 


Group Sharing Groups should take turns giving their presentations to the rest 
of the class. Together, discuss the similarities and differences between propa- 
ganda and advertising that the groups have observed. 


GROUP PROCESS QUESTIONS 


What is the most important thing you learned about propaganda from this 
activity? 

What part of the project did you enjoy most? 

What special problems did a multimedia presentation pose for the group? 
How did you solve the problems? 


If any students interviewed older relatives and friends about propaganda 
techniques used during World War II, what did they learn about interview- 
ing as an information-gathering method? 


Quick 


j prs 


Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Was the goal of the assignment clear at all times? 
Did you have problems working well together? If so, how did you solve them? 


Was your group’s presentation as good as you thought it would be? How could 
it have been improved? 
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Hisrery 
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Astiviry 


The Path to War 


In the 1930s, totalitarian regimes came to power in Europe and Asia. The 
Western democracies were uneasy about these developments, but despite 
their fears, they could not cooperate enough to provide for their collective 


TEACHER MATERIAL 


security. 


Learning Objective To demonstrate an under- 
standing of the Western democracies’ responses 
to key events at the beginning of World War II. 


Activity Students work in 10 pairs or small 
groups to review the chapter to find facts that 
tell how various Western nations responded to 
the actions of other nations in the days leading 
to World War II. Students then categorize these 
responses as action or nonaction, and then share 
the information by writing it on a class chart. 


Teacher Preparation Make one copy of the next 
page for each group. Have 10 note cards ready 
to give to each group (100 cards). Hang a large 
piece of chart paper where everyone can see it. 
Ask several students to print the names of the 
following countries on the paper, leaving 
enough space under each name to write five sen- 
tences or so: Germany, Japan, China, Italy, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United 
States. 


Activity Guidelines 


1. Explain the learning objective and give a 
general description of the activity. 


2. Briefly review the world situation in the 
1930s: Totalitarian forces rose to power in 
Europe and Asia. Great Britain, France, and 
the United States witnessed the aggressive 
actions of Japan, Italy, and Germany but 
could not always agree on how to respond to 
these actions. In some cases, the Western 
powers decided not to act (nonaction). In 
other cases, they took strong, well-planned 
actions. 


3. Organize the class into 10 small groups or 
pairs. Assign each group a number between 1 
and 10. Explain that the group numbers 


. Have groups select one member to be the 


correspond to the numbered statements on 
the student worksheet. 


captain and another to be the recorder. If a 
group has more than two members, all others 
will be fact finders who review their text- 
books for facts that relate to the numbered 
statements. The captain appoints members to 
keep track of time, collects the fact cards, and 
makes sure that only one fact is recorded on 
each card. 


. As the captain reads each card, the group 


decides if the response was an action or a 
nonaction and marks the cards A or N. After 
groups have classified the responses, they 
should come to a consensus about which five 
responses were most important. They will 
record these five responses on the class chart. 
Groups have 30 minutes to do this step. 


. When students have filled out the cards, 


gather the class together. Ask the recorders 
from all the groups to present the informa- 
tion they found by writing the fact and A or 
N from their cards on the chart paper under 
the appropriate country’s name. Then have 
one member of the group explain why the 
country responded the way it did. 


. After all the groups have recorded their 


responses to their statement, have them 
participate in a class discussion about how 
the Western democracies responded to the 
events leading up to 1939. Ask students if 
they think that war could have been pre- 
vented and, if so, how. After groups have 
completed the activity, they should better 
understand the nature of Western responses 
to events at the beginning of World War II. 
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The Path to War—Planning Form 


. Japan demonstrates its territorial ambitions . Germany attacks the Netherlands, Belgium, 
by expanding into Manchuria and setting up a and France. 
puppet ruler. . Treaty gives Hitler the freedom to attack 

. Italian forces invade Ethiopia. Poland. 


. Hitler occupies the Rhineland. . Japan attacks Pearl Harbor. 

- Hitler and Mussolini sign the Rome-Berlin Axis. . Japanese and Chinese forces clash south 
- Germany annexes Austria. of Beijing. 

. Stalin begins secret talks with Hitler. 


7 3 7 Se TS Pe eee nee 


Decision Making Choose a captain and a recorder. All other students are fact finders. On each note 
card, write one response relating to your statement. The group leader will keep track of the time for 
reviewing the material and writing the facts (30 minutes). The recorder enters the information onto 

the class chart. 


Catan Eee Recorder 


Fact Finders 


Individual Work Review the chapter. Below, write the responses that countries made that relate to 
your topic. 


Group Work: Action or Nonaction? 


Your team will write one response on each card. When your leader calls time, hand the cards to your 
leader. Your leader will read the cards aloud. Decide if the responses involve action or nonaction and 
then write A or N on the card. 
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Time Line Activity 26 


Se a aE EE RNA IS Sa PB SNR BO TY, STEYR ST ETE ETS Be WE RET 


World War Il 


After World War I, territorial aggression and minor conflicts during the 1930s laid the ground- 
work for another major war. Tensions among European nations had become so strong by 1939 
that it took only a spark—Germany’s invasion of Poland—to ignite World War II. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the time line. Then, for each outcome listed below, write the year and 
event that led to that outcome. 


IEXI§ Japan invades Chinese IEXYA Japan [Ee Anschluss plan to group all German peoples into 
province of Manchuria. attacks China. one country is put into action; Munich Conference 
ese Italy invades 1936 ae Civil War 
Ethiopia. begins; Germany occu- 
pies Rhineland. 
IEZAB Germany invades ELE Allies invade [EZ Germany surrenders; 
Soviet Union; Japan attacks island of Sicily. United States drops atomic 


bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 


Ex} Spanish Civil War ends; Nazi-Soviet 
Nonaggression Pact; Germany invades 
Poland; World War II begins. 


tel Germans enter Paris 
and France surrenders; 


U.S. naval base at Pearl 


Harbor. - 
ELC D-Day: Allies 
invade Normandy. 


Germany begins blitz of 
London. 


I. Nation is divided; Germans occupy the capital and the northern half, while collabora- 
tionist government is set up in southern part in the city of Vichy. 


Weataeinnis! wtite ds bel soy ie Event 

2. Complete devastation of cities forces Japan to surrender. 
Wem atthe Slt ent ry) io oe Event 

3. Germany and Italy aid the Nationalist forces led by Franco against the opposing Loyalist 
forces. 
(i re Event 

4. Foreign aggression in the Pacific brings the United States into the war. 
LP ee nea Semen dca da Event 

5. Germany occupies and annexes Austria. 
EE iertbratartic revert ce mer tt Event 

6. Counterattack launched to roll back Axis forces from Italian peninsula. 
SS a a Event 
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Women in Warfare 


Linking Past and Present Activity 26 


Date 


THEN “Is there any regulation which specifies 
that a Navy yeoman be a man?” That simple 
question solved a major problem—a shortage 
of sailors—for Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels during World War I. Allowed to enlist 
in the navy in 1917, American women served 
in noncombat roles ranging from clerks to 
electricians to nurses. About 33,000 women 
served in the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps during the war. Thousands 
more served overseas with civilian groups 
such as the Red Cross. 

During World War II, over 100,000 
American women in all-female auxiliary 
units served as nurses or in support roles 
that ranged from teaching to repairing aircraft. 
Women’s Air Force Service Pilots (WASPs) 
such as Jacqueline Cochran, who ferried 
planes and flew test flights, were not recog- 
nized as military pilots until 1977. 

Yugoslav, French, and Italian women 
fought with partisan resistance movements. 
British agents Nancy Wake and Pearl 
Witherton led French resistance fighters into 
battle. Many women in the Russian army spe- 
cialized in firing antiaircraft guns; others 
served as snipers, commanded tanks, or flew 
combat missions. 

After World War II, American women were 
allowed to join the regular military. However, 
women could make up no more than 2 per- 
cent of the armed forces and could not be pro- 
moted beyond a certain rank. Nearly 10,000 
American women served in Vietnam, 8 of 
whom died. During the 1970s, the Armed 
Forces began training women as military 
pilots. Laws restricting women’s participation 
in combat were repealed in the 1990s. 


CRITICAL THINKING 


Directions: Answer the following questions 

on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. Making comparisons: Compare and con- 
trast the military roles available to 
American women during World War I with 
those available today. 

2. Making inferences: Why do you think 
American women have more military 
opportunities now than in World War II? 
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NOW Today, the roughly 200,000 women who 
serve in the military make up nearly 15 per- 
cent of America’s armed forces. Women have 
served in military actions in Somalia, Haiti, 
Bosnia, and the Persian Gulf region, and they 
are eligible for most jobs in the United States 
military. 

The extent of women’s integration into the 
military, however, varies according to national 
policy. Belgium, Canada, Holland, and 
Norway place no restrictions on women’s 
roles in combat. Israel maintains all-female 
tank units. In the United States, each branch of 
the armed forces sets its own policy. Women 
are excluded from army infantry or armor 
units, submarine service, and special forces. 

While reservations about women’s full par- 
ticipation in combat persist, the performance 
of female nurses, soldiers, aviators, and sup- 
port personnel has opened new military 
opportunities for women. Several American 
women have attained high military rank. In 
1999 Air Force colonel Eileen Collins com- 
manded a space shuttle mission. In 2001 Navy 
top gun lieutenant Kendra Williams became 
the first female pilot to drop bombs and fire 
missiles during combat. 

Coeducational basic training, women’s full 
participation in combat, and their service 
aboard ships are still controversial issues. 
However, America recognized the value of 
women’s military service in 1997 when the 
Women in Military Service for America 
Memorial was dedicated in Arlington 
National Cemetery. This site honors the 1.8 
million women who have served in the 
American military since the Revolutionary — 
War. 


3. Synthesizing information: Speculate 
about the future of women in warfare. Do 
research in the library or on the Internet to 
learn about how things may change in the 
future for women serving in the military. 


Write a brief description of one change that 


could occur and explain why you think 
this change may or may nothappen. —s_— 
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Joseph Stalin (1879-1953) 


The guilt of Stalin and his immediate entourage . . . for 
the mass repressions and lawlessness they committed is 
enormous and unforgivable. 


Mikhail Gorbachev in a 1987 speech on the 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution 


Joseph Stalin rose from a life of poverty 
to become the dictator of the Soviet Union 
from 1929 to 1953. A brutal ruler, he system- 
atically imprisoned or killed anyone who 
opposed his decisions. As a result, he 
was feared and hated around the world. 
Nonetheless, Stalin helped transform the 
Soviet Union from a developing country 
into an industrial and military giant. 

When Stalin was 19 years old, he joined a 
secret group of Marxist revolutionaries. 
Social and economic conditions were very 
bad in Russia. Farmers were starving; fac- 
tory workers could not earn enough to live. 
Czar Nicholas restricted education, forbade 
student groups, and censored newspapers. 

Using various false names, Stalin helped 
organize strikes and set up a secret press. 
He was arrested and imprisoned many 
times during these years. In 1904, he joined 
the Bolsheviks, a wing of the Russian 
Marxist movement. By 1912 Stalin was one 
of their inner group of leaders. 

World War I was a very harsh time for 
Russia. Food shortages led to riots and 
strikes. On March 15, 1917, the czar was 
forced from his throne. Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin took charge. In November 1917, the 


History Activity 26 


Class 


Bolsheviks seized 
control of the gov- 
ernment. During 
the civil war that 
followed, Stalin 
was appointed to 
the Politburo, the 
policy-making 
committee of the 
Russian 
Communist Party. 
From this position of power, he plotted to 
become dictator. When Lenin died in 1924, 
Stalin continued to maneuver into power, 
destroying his rivals along the way. Five 
years later, Stalin became dictator of the 
USSR, rejecting many of Lenin’s policies. 

In 1929 Stalin transferred control of all 
farms to the government. Farmers who 
resisted collectivization were exiled or 
killed—more than a million in all. In the 
1930s, Stalin purged millions more— 
anyone who opposed him. During World 
War IL, he first allied Russia with Germany, 
but in 1943, when Hitler invaded the Soviet 
Union, Stalin joined forces with the Allies. 

After the war, Stalin cut off all contact 
with non-Communist countries. Even after 
his death, many Communist countries 
ruled as he had done—a style of govern- 
ment known as Stalinism. Nikita 
Khrushchev, Stalin’s successor, initiated a 
de-Stalinization program from 1956 to 1964 
to reverse many of Stalin’s policies. 


REVIEWING THE PROFILE 


Directions: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. Why did Stalin become a Marxist? 


2. Why did Stalin join forces with the Allies during World War II? 
3. Critical Thinking Evaluating Information. What words could you use to describe Stalin 


and his type of leadership? 
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Anne Frank (1929-1945) 


In spite of everything | still believe that people are really 
good at heart. 


Anne Frank 


Many people keep a diary and generally 
keep it to themselves. A few diaries, how- 
ever, have a place in world history. One is 
the diary that in 1947 was published under 
the title The Diary of a Young Girl. More 
commonly known as Anne Frank’s diary, it 
is one of the classics of war literature. 

When World War II started, Annelies 
Marie Frank was a Jewish girl living in the 
Netherlands. The family had moved there 
from Germany because Anne’s father, Otto, 
saw how bad life under Hitler was going to 
be. The Germans, however, conquered the 
Netherlands. Anne had to transfer from a 
public to a Jewish school. What Otto Frank 
feared would happen in Berlin was happen- 
ing in Amsterdam. 

Jews everywhere under Nazi rule were 
facing deportation. The Franks made a des- 
perate decision. To try to escape the grip of 
the Nazis, in 1942, the family and four 
other Jews went into hiding in the back 
office and warehouse of Otto Frank’s food 
business. 

With the help of non-Jewish friends, the 
group hid successfully for more than two 
years. During this time, Anne wrote in her 
famous diary. Its style is grown-up beyond 
Anne’s years, and the diary shows Anne’s 


rid History Activin, 96 
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lively intelli- 
gence and open, 
passionate 
heart. It records 
her emotional 
growth as she 
entered adoles- 
cence, and it 
shows honestly 
her hopes, fears, 
desires, and 
emotions, from dreams of romance to sar- 
castic remarks about people. Anne con- 
stantly makes keen observations about 
people and the world, and the book is filled 
with almost every aspect of being human. 
Most famously of all, even as Europe 
burned beyond the walls of her hiding 
place and she knew she would probably die 
if discovered, Anne maintained her belief 
that human nature was essentially good. 

Acting on a tip from informers, the 
Gestapo found the Franks and the others in 
1944. They were sent to the extermination 
camp Auschwitz. Anne’s mother died there. 
Anne and her sister died in Bergen-Belsen 
of typhus, but Otto survived Auschwitz. 
Friends who searched their hiding place 
after the group was discovered found 
Anne’s diary, which Otto had published. It 
has been translated into more than 50 lan- 
guages and is among the most widely read 
books of the twentieth century. 


REVIEWING THE PROFILE 


Directions: Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. What idea that Anne Frank expresses in her diary has most impressed people? 
2. What happened to the Franks after the Gestapo discovered them? 


3. Critical Thinking Evaluating Information. Anne Frank maintained a belief that people 
were essentially good. Do you think Anne Frank’s belief is correct? Why or why not? 
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Rena’s Promise: A Story of Sisters in Auschwitz 


orld War Il erupted in 1939 when Hitler invaded Poland. In July 
We Nazi leaders set into motion a plan to exterminate all the 

Jews in Europe—the Holocaust. During the next four years, the 
Nazis rounded up millions of Jews and sent them to concentration camps 
such as Auschwitz. The following interview describes the experience of one 


woman, Rena, sent to the death camp at Auschwitz. She was there from the 
early days until the camp was liberated by the Allies. 


Guided Reading In this selection, read to learn how the Jews were sorted for slave labor or death when they 


arrived at Auschwitz. 


The brakes squeal with such finality that we 
know instinctively that our journey has ended. 
The doors are pushed open to a dull gray haze. 
We blink at the light stinging our eyes. The sign 
reads AUSCHWITZ. 

“Get out of the car,” the Germans order. We 
shift from blank stares to the business of collect- 
ing our belongings. 

“Go quick!” Men in striped caps and uni- 
forms prod us with sticks, whispering under 
their breath, “Move quickly. We don’t want to 
hurt you.” The SS aim their guns, forcing these 
poor prisoners to hit us so that we jump from 
the car. And we jump, half dead, with our lug- 
gage, if we have luggage. 

It is four feet to the ground. My knees, 
cramped from being stationary for so long, feel 
as if they will snap as I land. I turn to help the 
woman with her baby. A stick taps my shoulder, 
“Go quick.” I look for the eyes belonging to the 
voice, but there are only hollow black holes star- 
ing into my face. 

“Get in line!” Orders are sharp, punctuated 
by whips against shining leather boots. 

“Throw your suitcases over there,” the SS 
shout. 

I place mine upright, neatly, next to the 
growing pile, then turn to ask one of the SS 
guards, “How are we going to find our suitcases 
later?” I figure Iam a human being, I have a 
right to ask. 

“Get in line and shut up!” he yells in my 
face, pointing his gun at me. The hair on my 
skin bristles. He doesn’t see that I am human. 

There is an odor I cannot identify. It is not 
from human waste or people who have not 


bathed in days, although those smells are also 
prevalent. It is the scent of fear permeating the 
air around me. It is everywhere, in the eyes of 
the men and women around me, in our clothing 
and our sweat. 

The baby isn’t alive anymore, but its mother 
does not notice the limpness of the form in her 
arms. Her desperate grasp on its corpse spooks 
me. There is too much happening. Everything is 
so hurried, so haphazard, that there is no way to 
make sense of the situation. I look through the 
crowd for some direction, for someone to tell me 
why we are here and what will befall us. I see 
him. He stands before us, superior and seraphic 
[angelic], taking control, directing us to go this 
way or that. He is so neat and refined in his gray 
uniform; he is gorgeous. I smile into his blue 
eyes, hoping he will see me for who I am. 

“Do you want to give up the child?” he asks 
the woman with the dead baby. 

“No.” Her head shakes frantically. 

“Go over there,” he says. 

How kind of him not to point out to her that 
her infant is dead, I think to myself. How kind 
of him to send her over to the group who is 
obviously weaker. The elderly and the very 
young are gathered apart from those of us who 
are stronger, able to work long, hard hours. I 
have no idea how many men, women, and chil- 
dren are on the platform, but each of us is told to 
go either to the left or the right. The direction 
has no meaning to us. I wonder which way the 
man in the gray will tell me to go. 

Parents try to hug their children before they 
are taken away. “We have to go work.” They try 
to comfort each other. “You are young enough 
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not to have to come work with us. Grandmama 
will take care of you, .. .” they assure their flesh 
and blood. “Everything will be okay, you'll see. 
You'll be happier if you’re not with Mommy 
and Daddy.” Then Mommy and Daddy are 
separated. 

I cannot bear the sound of children crying. 
This is madness. My mind begins to whirl. 
Struggling to focus on something, anything, to 
keep me from screaming, I stare at the man in 
gray. He is so stunning I am sure he must be 
considerate too. His orders are always obeyed. 
The SS around us defer to him quickly, answer- 
ing, “Heil Hitler!” 

His finger points. I answer by walking to the 
side of the other able-bodied young women. On 
the other end of the compound, we envy the 
group that will not have to work. They will go 
someplace warm, somewhere where they will be 
taken care of. It is natural to think this way—we 
are human beings, we assume we will all be 
treated humanely. I watch the proceedings with 
semi-fascination before lapsing into the fog 
where nothing needs to make sense. This is not 


Date ...____._.._ > Clase. a 
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daydreaming, this is electric shock. 

Trucks come and load up the old, the sick, 
and the babies. There is nothing nice or caring 
about the way they rush them. These feeble 
souls are herded onto the flatbeds like so many 
sacks of potatoes piled on top of one another. 
My stomach somersaults. For one sick moment it 
occurs to me that maybe they’re not going to be 
treated as well as I’ve been thinking, but I chase 
that thought away. They’re in a hurry, I chide 
myself. There are so many of us; they have only 
momentarily forgotten to treat them gently. 

Many of the girls next to me wave good-bye 
to those being taken away. I watch their stricken 
faces realizing that my prayer has been tem- 
porarily answered. There is no one for me to 
wave to, and for one brief moment I feel a tiny 
shred of gratitude. At least when I said good-bye 
to my family it was not in this place. The tears 
around me are too plentiful, the pain too raw, as 
mothers and daughters are driven apart. I shut 
my eyes but I cannot shut my ears. 

“Good-bye, Papa!” 

“Good-bye, Mama!” 


INTERPRETING THE READING 


Directions Use information from the reading to answer the following questions. If necessary, use a separate 


sheet of paper. 


1. Why did Rena ask the Nazis about finding her suitcase later? 


2. How did Rena feel about the group that did not have to work? 


Critical Thinking 


3. Making Inferences How can you infer that the people being loaded onto the truck were being 


sent to death? 


4. Determining Cause and Effect Why do you think Rena tells her story in the present tense rather 


than the past tense? 
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Billie Holiday 


World Art and Music Activity 26 


Class 


“... [W]ithout feeling, whatever you do amounts to nothing,” Billie 
Holiday wrote in her 1956 autobiography Lady Sings the Blues. Among 
the many great singers of her era—Lena Horne, Sarah Vaughan, Ella 
Fitzgerald—Holiday stands out for the emotion she always brought to her 


performances. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the passage below about this African American jazz 
singer, then answer the questions in the space provided. 


leanora Holiday was 

born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, on April 7, 1915. 
Her father, Clarence, served 
in World War | and after- 
ward traveled as a guitarist 
with a band. Holiday saw 
little of him during her child- 
hood. Her mother, Sadie, 
worked as a maid. When 
her mother traveled to 
Philadelphia and then to 
New York for work, Eleanora 
was left with relatives in 
Baltimore. Because she was 
a tomboy and a fighter, 
Eleanora’s father called her 
“Bill”; she changed it to Billie 
and remained Billie there- 
after. Her other nickname, 
“Lady Day,” was a combi- 
nation of the “day” from 
Holiday and the “Lady” 
from a lifelong reputation for dignity and pride. 

Holiday had to struggle all her life against racism, 
poverty, and domestic violence. Her life changed dra- 
matically when she landed her first singing job—$18 a 
week, guaranteed, at a nightclub in Harlem. 

She was an immediate success with the audiences 
and began making friends and contacts among the 
jazz greats of the day, such as clarinetist Benny 
Goodman and agent Joe Glaser. These contacts led to 
her first recordings. During the 1920s and 1930s, jazz 


“| can't stand to sing the same song the same way two nights in 
succession, let alone two years or ten years. If you can, then it 

ain’t music, it's close-order drill or exercise or yodeling or some- 
thing, not music.” 


—From Lady Sings the Blues by Billie Holiday 


musicians would record “sin- 
gles”—records with only one 
song per side. Holiday 
received between $35 and 
$75 for each of these record- 
ings. Although the record 
companies earned thousands 
from the sales of these 
records, she never received 
any royalties. As was com- 
mon with many jazz artists, 
Holiday never learned to 
read music. Because much of 
jazz performance is improvi- 
sation, the ability to read 
music was not essential. For 
Holiday, the music had to 
come from inside. 
Holiday toured for two 
years as the vocalist with 
Count Basie’s band. Bands 
at the time consisted of a 
bandleader, who often 
composed most of the material the band played, 4 to 
16 musicians, and a vocalist. The instruments included 
trumpets, trombones, saxophones, clarinets, drums, 
and piano. The bandleaders played instruments as 
well—Benny Goodman the clarinet, Louis Armstrong 
the trumpet, Duke Ellington the piano. While the 
bandleaders and musicians were usually men, the 
vocalists were nearly always women. 

Like all African Americans, Holiday suffered under 
the Jim Crow laws, which were abolished in 1954. She 
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was the only African American performer in Artie 
Shaw’s band, and the band encountered a lot of 
racism and bigotry from waiters, hotel clerks, and 
restaurant owners who did not want to accommodate 
her. “Sometimes it was a choice between me eating 
and the whole band starving,” Holiday wrote. “I got 
tired of having a federal case over breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner.” Her colleagues in the band always sup- 
ported her and tried to ensure that she was treated 
with respect during their travels. However, they met 
with a great deal of resistance and prejudice. 

After her success with Artie Shaw's band, Holiday 
returned to New York and began singing regularly at a 
new club called Café Society. At clubs in Harlem and 
in midtown, African Americans performed, but audi- 
ences were whites only; entertainers were sometimes 
asked to “use the back door.” Café Society, by con- 
trast, was fully integrated. It was in this club that 
Holiday met the poet Lewis Allen, whose poem 
“Strange Fruit” became the song that Holiday called 
her “personal protest.” It became her anthem—her 
most requested number and one with which she 
moved audiences to tears all over the world. The text 
of the poem deals with lynching. The “strange fruit” is 
a metaphor for the many African Americans who 


Reviewing the Selection 


and Music Activity 6 


Class 


were hanged from trees by white vigilante mobs in 
the South during the 1800s and 1900s. 

By 1945, Holiday had become addicted to drugs. 
She sought treatment at a sanatorium and was 
promised confidentiality, but someone betrayed this 
promise, and Holiday was followed by federal agents 
everywhere she traveled. She was arrested in 1947 and 
served one year in a federal prison. After her release, 
Holiday’s career received a severe setback; because of 
her criminal record, she could no longer sing in any 
club that sold liquor. So she appeared in concert halls 


and Broadway theaters, where she was very successful. 


In 1954, Holiday began an extended concert tour of 
Europe, where she was free to sing in clubs again, as 
well as at the London Palladium and at other great 
halls. Her return to America in 1956 marked another 
successful concert at Carnegie Hall, another arrest for 
drug possession, and the publication of her autobiog- 
raphy Lady Sings the Blues. She died in 1959 at the 
age of 44. 

Holiday's recordings, never out of print, have won 
her immortality. Listeners respond to her clear singing 
voice and the strength and passion of her perform- 
ances. Her life story has also been put on screen in the 
film Lady Sings the Blues, starring Diana Ross. 


1. What are the characteristics of a jazz band of the Depression era? 


2. How was Holiday’s career changed by her convictions for drug possession? 


Critical Thinking 


3. Identifying Central Issues Why do you think Holiday chose “Strange Fruit” as her spe- 


cial number? 


4. Determining Cause and Effect How do you think Holiday’s career would have been 


different had she not been an African American? 
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Name 


Date 


@ Reteaching Activity 26 


World War Il 


Class 


In World War II, the United States, Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union fought 
together as the Allied Powers. Their enemies, the Axis Powers, were Germany, Italy, and 


Japan. Events just before and during World War II are listed below. 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the idea web by placing the letters of the statements provided in the 


appropriate box. 


. extermination of millions of Jews, Slavs, and 
Gypsies in death camps 


. conquers European colonies in East and 
Southeast Asia 


. remains neutral in the beginning 


. drops atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


e. falls after evacuation of 338,000 soldiers 


King Victor Emmanuel Ill removes Mussolini 
from office 


. originally signs a nonaggression pact with Hitler 
. “island hops” through Pacific 
air force wins victory over German Luftwaffe 
invades Poland, sparking the war 
. invades Ethiopia to increase its power status 
surrenders on May 7, 1945 
. mainland invaded by Allies in September 1943 


Great Britain 


United States 


. Officially surrenders in August 1945 
. invades Manchuria 
. remains last European holdout against Hitler 


. establishes Maginot Line to defend against attack 


defeats German troops at Stalingrad 


. annexes Austria and the Sudetenland 


. attacks naval base at Pearl Harbor 


. loses 1.5 million people in 2-year siege at Leningrad 


. became the arsenal of the Allied Powers 


. Vichy government collaborates with the Nazis 


. prime minister allows Hitler to take Czech 


territory 


. directs Normandy invasion 


. gains control over all of Eastern Europe as war 


comes to an end 


France 


Soviet Union 


ALLIED POWERS 


WORLD WAR II 


AXIS POWERS 


Germany 


Italy 


Japan 
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Name Date etl igs 


x Enrichment Activity 26 


The Cost of War 


During the two World Wars that took place between 1914 and 1945, more than 23,000,000 
soldiers lost their lives. 


World War | World War Il 


Other 10.1% Italy 5.8% Soviet Union 50% 
France 16.9% 
Germany Graney Sao al nana 
22.6% Pane pola y 0. 
0.6% EDUC ise usatic eee “France 1.4% 
NOS ees & — United States 1.9% 


11.3% 


Great Britain \\ c NX Great Britain 2% 
: China 3.3% 


Russia 21.2% Speaks Germany 19% Japan 10% 


TOTAL: 8,020,780 TOTAL: 15,000,000 


DIRECTIONS: Use the graphs above to answer the questions below in the space provided. 


1. Based on the total number of military deaths, World War II was almost how many times 
as costly as World War I? 


2. a. Which nation lost the most soldiers in World War II? 
b. About how many soldiers did this country lose? 


c. This country mobilized 20,000,000 troops. Military deaths make up what percentage 
of the total force mobilization? 


3. a. About how many German soldiers were killed in World War II? 


b. Is this number greater or less than the number of Germans killed during World War I? 


4. In which war did the United States lose more soldiers? 
5. a. About how many French soldiers were killed during World War I? 
b. About how many were killed during World War II? 


c. Based on your knowledge of the two wars, why did the French lose fewer soldiers in 
World War II? 
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6. Military deaths among the Axis Powers made up what percentage of the total deaths in 
World War II? 
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| | SECTIONS» 


|t-9z NOILOaS| 


Name. 2. i ee ee 


bon) Guided Reading Activity 261) == 


Paths to War 
DIRECTIONS: Answer the following questions as you read Section 1. 


. Where did Hitler plan to find the land he felt he needed to make Germany a great 


power? 


What was the name given to the Aryan racial state that Hitler thought would dominate 


Europe for a thousand years? 


When Hitler announced the creation of an air force, and expanded the German army, 


what agreement did he violate? 


What did European states believe would be the result if the reasonable demands of 


dissatisfied powers were satisfied? 


What did Neville Chamberlain boast of when he returned to England from the confer- 


ence in Munich in 1938? 
What did Hitler declare in Prague on March 15, 1939? 


Name the act committed by German forces that prompted Britain and France to declare 


war on Hitler. 
Why did Japan seize Manchuria in 1931? 


Why did Japan begin to cooperate with Nazi Germany in the late 1930s? 


. How did Japan react when the United States threatened economic sanctions unless 


Japan return to its borders of 1931? 
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bog Guided Reading Activity 26-2 


been TS : 


SE EE, ET ET LN LE TE eS PAS DEL SE 


The Course of World War II 
DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 2. 


Hitler stunned Europe with the (1) _____—SSSSS—Ss arn 
(2) Seis eed be eofhisjattack on!Polandiis (3) fevete) 2 or 
“lightning war,” used panzer divisions supported by airplanes. Within four weeks, 
Poland had (4) ___. At the beginning of August 1940, the German 
air force launched a major offensive against (5) —__._. German 
Planeminsn oedyisritiel (6) no-one eZ) eceted) a sal tiht a) cl) 
CG ee Se Spheres ep rndd:(9)) a! Nis) 0) abou ries Hitleriivaded the 
C10) aise) a Sees or fun 22) 19417/An early (11) and 
fierce Soviet (12) __._——SSSEESS—Ss halted. the Germann advance. 


On December 7, 1941, Japanese aircraft attacked the U.S. naval base at 


(13) iin the Hawaiian Islands. The United States now joined 
with European nations and (14) in a combined effort to defeat 
Japan. (15) ____________ declared war on the United States four days after 
Pearl Harbor. 


At the beginning of 1943, the Allies—Great Britain, the United States, France, 
and the Soviet Union—agreed to fight until the Axis powers—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—surrendered (16) . By the fall of 1942, the war had 
Srrped. (47) ss the Germans. 


On June 6, 1944, Allied forces under U.S. general Dwight D. Eisenhower landed 
on the (18) ____———SSSSSsébeachess ir history’s greatest naval invasion. Hitler 
committed (19) __.__————SESSSS—s on Ap rril 30, 1945, and German commanders 


surrendered on May 7. 


President Harry S. Truman made the difficult decision to use 
(20) __.__._____~~_~—__—sr weapons against Japan and avoid an invasion of Japan. 
After the bombing of (21) NS SE I ) 
Japan surrendered on August 14, 1945. 
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bog Guided Reading Activity 26-3 [== —— 
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The New Order and the Holocaust 
DIRECTIONS: Complete the outline below as you read Section 3. 


I. In 1942 the Nazi regime stretched from the = “#53 st se se to 


A. _____+_+_+___— moved the Slavic peoples out and replaced them with 


B. By summer, 1944, 7 million Europeans were _____________ to work for the 
Nazis. 
Il. The Final Solution in Hitler’s Europe was _________________ of the Jewish people. 
A, SSsformeedd death squads to kill Jews by mass murder. 
B. Six SC centers Were built in Poland for mass executions of Jews. 
C. The Germans killed between 5 and 6 


D. The mass slaughter of European Jews is called the 


Jews. 


E. Many children were evacuated from cities to avoid the 
campaigns. 
1. The Germans created about 9,000 camps for children in the 
2. In Japan, 15,000 children were evacuated from _____________ before its 
destruction. 


Ill. The Japanese conquered Southeast Asia under the slogan 


A. Economic _____________ of the colonies were used for the Japanese war 
machine. 
B. Japanese officials took rice from the ______________ and sold it abroad, causing 


over a million people to starve. 
C. The Japanese lack of respect for the lives of their subject people created a dilemma 


for many 
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The 


Guided Reading Activity 26-4 


Home Front and the Aftermath of the War 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in the blanks below as you read Section 4. 


. Even more than World War I, World War II was a war in which 


fighting was much more widespread and covered most of the world. 


. Eventually the United States became the ______________ of the Allied powers, 


producing much of the military equipment needed by the Allies. 

Over a million ________________ moved from the rural South to the cities of the 
North and West, looking for jobs in industry. 
On the West Coast, 110,000 

to take loyalty oaths. 


were removed to camps and required 


Hitler refused to cut _________ production or to increase production of 
during the first two years of the war. 

Young Japanese were encouraged to volunteer to serve as —__-____— pilots in 

_____________ missions against U.S. fighting ships at sea. 

The first sustained use of bombing began in early September 1940, 

as Londoners took the first heavy blows from the German air force. 


At the Tehran Conference, the Soviet Union, the United States, and Great Britain agreed 


toa ______+_—S__sof postwar Germany. 


said, “A freely elected government in any of these East European 
countries would be anti-Soviet, and that we cannot allow.” 
The former British prime minister Winston Churchill declared that 


had descended across the continent of Europe. 
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Answer Key 


CHARTING AND GRAPHING ACTIVITY 5 


1919—Country: India; forces struggling for 
control: nationalistic groups in India against 
the British; important leader: Mahatma Gandhi 


1921—Country: Iran; forces struggling for con- 
trol: elements of the ruling Qajar dynasty 
against nationalistic forces in the military; 
important leader: Reza Shah Pahlavi 


1922—Country: Turkey; forces struggling for 
control: forces desiring to form a democratic 
form of government against the Ottoman sul- 
tan; important leader: Colonel Mustafa Kemal 


1928—Country: China; forces struggling for con- 
trol: nationalist forces against the Communists; 
important leader: Chiang Kai-shek 


1930—Country: Argentina; forces struggling 
for control: government of President Irigoyen 
against the military; important leader: Hipdlito 
Irigoyen 

1930—Country: Brazil; forces struggling for 
control: ruling oligarchy against the military; 
important leader: Getulio Vargas 
1934—Country: Mexico; forces struggling for 
control: foreign business interests, the govern- 
ment, and peasants; important leader: Lazaro 
Cardenas 


ECONOMICS AND HISTORY ACTIVITY 5 


1. A recession is an economic downturn that 
is marked by a decrease in consumer 
spending and an increase in unemploy- 
ment. 


2. Astockholder owns a part of the business. 


3. Socialism answers the second question of 
economics by saying that it wants govern- 
ment to determine how goods are pro- 
duced. Some socialists want all industries 
to be government controlled. Other social- 
ists want the government to control only 
certain industries, with other industries 
owned privately. 


4. A bull market is one in which the overall 
market trend is growth and stock prices 
increase. 


5. Stock prices are a reflection of people’s 


perceptions about a company. A com- 
pany’s stock prices can go up even when 
the company is not making profits if peo- 
ple believe the company is stable and a 
good investment. In addition, if more 
people are willing to buy the stock than 
sell it, the prices will continue to rise. 


6. A market economy is one in which the 
consumer or market forces determine 
what will be produced. In a command 
economy, the government decides what 
will be produced, and this need not have 
any relationship to what is actually 
wanted or needed in the market. 


7. Answers will vary. 


WORLD LITERATURE READING 5 


1. going to jail; when a woman gets married 


2. Possible answer: to show that he has no 
identity to these people; he has not yet 
become a human being to them. 


3. Asa father himself, he identifies with the 
peddler’s deep affection for his child. He 
also regrets the distance between himself 
and his own daughter. 


4. Possible answer: He suggests that raising 
children requires heavy responsibilities 
and, sometimes, great personal sacrifices. 


READING SKILLS ACTIVITY 23 


Practicing the Skill 


“Before 1914” 

“At the beginning of August 1914” 
“First” 

“August 1914” 

“Second” 

“at the beginning” 

“since 1985” 


Applying the Skill 


Answers will vary according to the section the 
students pick, but should include some of the 
key words found on this page which describe 
placement in a time sequence, and the time- 
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Answer Key 


lines should follow the event sequences 
described in the chapter sections. 


HISTORICAL ANALYSIS SKILLS ACTIVITY 23 


Practicing the Skill 


1. The “fuse” included the European alliance 
system, including the Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy; and 
the Triple Entente of France, Great Britain, 
and Russia. If one of the countries in one 
alliance had a dispute with one country in 
the other alliance, all of the countries would 
be affected. Adding to the “fuse” was the 
growing movement for independence in 
the Balkan countries, which pitted Russia 
and Austria-Hungary against each other in 
their desire to control the Balkans. Further 
adding to the “fuse” was the growing influ- 
ence of nationalism. Nationalist states were 
guided by their own self-interest and were 
willing to go to war to protect it. 


2. After the assassination, the events leading 
to war rapidly unfolded. Austria wanted to 
attack Serbia but, fearing Russian support 
of Serbia, they asked Germany to help 
them. With Germany’s promise of support, 
Austria issued an extreme ultimatum to 
Serbia which Serbia rejected. On July 28, 
Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia. 
On July 29, Russia responded with full 
mobilization, knowing that Germany 
would consider this an act of war. When 
Russia ignored German demands to stop 
mobilization, Germany declared war on 
Russia on August 1. Because France was 
allied with Russia, and because the 
German plan for war sought to avoid war 
on two fronts, Germany declared war on 
France on August 3. Their goal was to 
quickly defeat France and then turn their 
full force on Russia. To get to France, 
German troops began to pass through neu- 
tral Belgium, which led to a British declara- 
tion of war against Germany on August 4. 
Within a week of the assassination, all the 
great powers of Europe were at war. 
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Applying the Skill 


Students’ findings will vary, but students 
should be able to locate enough reputable 
resources to summarize the possible causes of 
and the reactions to the 9/11 terrorist attacks. 


DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 23 


1.-4. Answers will vary depending on the 
documents chosen by the students. 
Students should choose topic- 
appropriate material and provide an 
informed analysis of the statement their 
document is making. 


ENGLISH LEARNER ACTIVITY 23 
A. 


1. Answers will vary but should include ref- 
erences to American patriotism. 


2. Answers will vary but could include recent 
US. alliances against terrorism. 


2. to keep the short A, the consonant S must 
be doubled 


3. to keep the long A sound, a vowel + conso- 
nant + vowel is needed 


4. to keep the long E sound, a vowel + conso- 
nant + vowel is needed 


5. to keep the short I should (in “miss”), S 
must be doubled 


Cc. 


Answer Key 


1. peaceful B. 
2. worrisome 1. anticipated 
3. revenge 2. submission 
4. powerful 3. intervene 
5. nervous 4. assurance 
5. bilizati 
CONTENT VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 23 pe rtrteere 
6. suspended 
Across 
7. concentrated 
1. isti 
apts leeks 8. coincided 
5. revolution 
6. ultimatum = 
10. alliance system "we 
11. soviets he 
. A 
13. total war 
15. provisional Ponts 
5. C 


16. mandate 


17. war of attrition 


SKILLS REINFORCEMENT ACTIVITY 23 


pore 1. a. the Russian Empire 
2. militarism b. no 
3. planned economy c. the Russian Empire 
4. entente 2. a. from the south and the east 


7. reparations b. Denikin and Kolchak 


8. conscription 3. Petrograd, Kiev 
9. trench 4. British, French, Canadians, Italians, Serbs 
12. propaganda 5. Odessa, Simferopol 
14. mobilization 6. Polish 
7. British, French, Canadians, Americans 


ACADEMIC VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 23 


A. 


assure 
concentrate 
coincidence 
intervene 
mobilization 
submit 
suspension 


CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS ACTIVITY 23 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: 


Event 1: Germany and Austria-Hungary form 
alliance. 


Event 2: France and Russia form alliance. 


Event 3: Russia counts on French support in 
Russian defense of Serbia. 
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Answer Key 


Event 4: Germany gives France ultimatum to 
remain neutral. 


Event 5: France ignores ultimatum. 
Event 6: Germany declares war on France. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 23 


1. Each group interacted with the environ- 
ment in different ways and so perceived it 
differently. The fertile plains were impor- 
tant to the farmers because they were 
good for crops. The hills were important 
to soldiers because they gave command- 
ing views. 


2. Farming preserved the environment and 
encouraged its lifegiving properties; war- 
fare destroyed the environment. 


3. Answers will vary. Students might say 
that modern warfare would cause even 
greater damage to the environment 
because of the use of nuclear, chemical, or 
biological weapons. 


4. Answers will vary. Students might say 
that factory owners would be interested 
in harnessing the power of the river and 
building factories on the plains. 


5. Encourage students to answer the ques- 
tions by using appropriate reference 
materials. 


MAPPING HISTORY ACTIVITY 23 


1. Romania, Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, 
Greece 


2. because Gallipoli lay at a strategic point— 
at an opening of a seaway leading directly 
to Constantinople, the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire 


3. They could then join their territories and 
move to assert control over the entire 
Balkan Peninsula. 


4. a. Arrows should point to Skopje from 
Sofia and Belgrade. An arrow should 
point from Sarajevo to Albania. An 
arrow should also point from south- 
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eastern Austria-Hungary to Bucharest. 
Another arrow should point from 
Constanz to Bucharest and northeast- 
ern Bulgaria. 

b. Students should shade Austria- 
Hungary. 

c. Arrows should point to Budapest, 
Sofia, and Constantinople from 
Salonika and other points in Greece. 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE ACTIVITY 23 


1.-3. Small groups’ answers to questions and 
individual students’ editorials will 
vary. Both should reflect students’ 
understanding and thoughtful reflec- 
tion on the consequences to world 
peace and national stability of large 
refugee populations. 


COOPERATIVE LEARNING ACTIVITY 23 


Students should complete the activity and 
answer the Group Process and Quick Check 
questions. Have students share their responses 
with their groups or with the class as a whole. 


HISTORY SIMULATION ACTIVITY 23 


Students should work collaboratively in groups 
toward achieving the learning objective of the 
History Simulation Activity. 


TIME LINE ACTIVITY 23 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: 


Cooperation: 

Event: France and Russia sign military 
alliance; Entente Cordiale between France and 
Great Britain. Explanation: Alliance brings 
countries together to support one another 
against aggressors. 


Event: President Wilson asks Congress to 
declare war to help Allies. Explanation: United 
States assists the Allied Powers. 


Event: signing of Treaty of Versailles Explana- 


tion: Big Four work together to bring about 
peace agreement. | 


j r * 

5 

bbs: 
$3 


Answer Key / 


Conflict: 
Event: Balkan Wars Explanation: fighting for 
control of Ottoman territory 


Event: assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand Explanation: event that sparked 
the war 


Event: Austria-Hungary declares war on 
Serbia. Explanation: beginning of war 


Event: Germans invade Belgium. Explanation: 
beginning of conflict along the Western Front 


Event: France and Germany fight the First 
Battle of the Marne. Explanation: major battle 


Event: Allied defeat at Gallipoli Explanation: 
Ottoman Empire fights back against Allies. 


Event: President Wilson asks Congress to 
declare war to help Allies. Explanation: United 
States enters war to defeat the Central Powers. 


Event: Germans sign armistice. Explanation: 
end of German war effort 


Event: Signing of Treaty of Versailles 
Explanation: Terms for Germany are harsh; 
Germany becomes resentful and angry. 


Revolution: 

Event: Assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand Explanation: Assassins try to throw 
Austrians out of Bosnia. 


Event: Coup d’état topples provisional govern- 
ment in Russia. Explanation: This was a back- 
lash against the provisional government's 
decision to remain in World War I. 


Event: Civil war in Russia Explanation: 
Bolsheviks fight to stay in power. 


Event: Russia’s White armies admit defeat. 
Explanation: Communists complete their 
revolution. 


Internationalism: 

Event: Wilson presents Fourteen Points Expla- 
nation: original plan for greater international 
stability; League of Nations idea introduced 


Event: Signing of Treaty of Versailles Explana- 
tion: Along with other peace treaties, right of 
self-determination given to new nations; war 
ended through international agreement. 


LINKING PAST AND PRESENT ACTIVITY 23 


1. During World War I, few people under- 
stood the combat potential of aircraft. At 
first, planes were primarily used for scout- 
ing, although General Billy Mitchell coor- 
dinated air and ground attacks. In modern 
warfare, planes are used for everything 
from search-and-rescue missions to bomb- 
ing. Superior aviation technology can be a 
decisive advantage, as the United States 
demonstrated during the Gulf War. 


2. Answers will vary. Students who agree 
may cite the successful use of air power 
in Baghdad, Bosnia, and Afghanistan. 
Those who disagree may point out the 
importance of ground troops or naval 
forces and the ability of guerrilla forces 
to wage successful campaigns in hostile 
terrain. 


3. Student summaries should identify the 
person or event students chose and 
explain why their choice is important to 
the history of air warfare. Students might 
choose a war hero, an inventor, a military 
strategist, or a milestone in aviation his- 
tory. Possible answer: Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen (1892-1918) was the leading 
ace of World War I. Known as the Red 
Baron, he shot down 80 Allied planes. 
When Roy Brown of Canada downed the 
Baron’s Fokker airplane over enemy lines, 
the Allies gave the Baron a hero’s funeral. 


PEOPLE IN WORLD HISTORY ACTIVITY 23, 
PROFILE 1 


1. His death was the initial spark that began 
World War I. 


2. Francis Ferdinand was bitter because he 
assumed that the throne would go to his 
younger brother because of Francis 
Ferdinand’s poor health. 


3. He was expected to marry someone of 
equal rank. 


4. His family was denied the rights guaran- 
teed by his status, including any claims 
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Answer Key 


his children might have had on the throne. 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: He 
would not have had much influence on 
history because he did not have the 
power as long as his uncle was emperor, 
his children could not be heirs, and he 
was in poor health. 


PEOPLE IN WORLD HISTORY ACTIVITY 23, 
PROFILE 2 


She moved to Switzerland to avoid being 
imprisoned in Russia for her revolution- 
ary activities. 


The Russian Revolution of 1905 was a key 
event for Luxembourg because it radically 
changed her thinking. She now believed 
that the revolution would begin in Russia, 
not Germany. 


As a Marxist, she believed that power 
should be in the hands of the people, not 
in the hands of a government. She 
believed mass strikes were the best way 
for this to be accomplished. 


Possible answers: Yes, because she dedi- 
cated her whole life to helping people. 
No, because her theories that communism 
would create economic equality were not 
sound, as the fall of communism demon- 
strates. 


PRIMARY SOURCE READING 23 


1. 
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Industrial workers were important to the 
Bolsheviks because they could use them 
as examples to illustrate to other Russians 
that workers supported better living and 
working conditions. This would increase 
membership in the Bolshevik Party. 


Lenin feared that the Central Committee 
was setting the Bolsheviks up to do them 
harm. He appeared to think that it 
favored the Mensheviks over his party. 

If he could get his associate Gusev to 
increase Bolshevik representation at the 
party Congress, they could prevent any 
adverse decisions against them. 


3. Lenin’s associate needed to leave because 


the czar’s secret police were watching his 
activities. If he was caught, all of Lenin’s 
and his own work for the party Congress 
would be exposed, and possibly the code 
names of their operatives. He was told to _ 
save the party’s money to spur agitators 
to action or to help others escape the ~ 
czars’ police. 


to make sure workers’ grievances would 
be heard 


WORLD ART AND MUSIC ACTIVITY 23 


writing hit songs; writing hit Broadway 
musicals; inspiring American troops with 
“Over There” through two World Wars 


8 to 20 short sketches including child per- 
formers, trained animal acts, circus acts, 
musical numbers, and comic scenes 


Answers will vary. Possible answer: 
Cohan’s patriotism is illustrated in the fact 
that his songs and shows are distinctly 
American in subject matter and in style. 
Such typical Cohan tunes as “I’m a Yankee 
Doodle Dandy” and “Give My Regards to 
Broadway” celebrate America. His shows 
paved the way for a distinctly American 
art form, the Broadway musical. Such 
patriotic songs as “Over There” were an 
important contribution to the war effort, as 
they built morale both among the soldiers 
and those left behind on the home front. 
Cohan also made a point of celebrating 
his birthday on July 4. 


Answers will vary. Possible answer: 
Cohan’s shows proved that America did 
not have to depend on Europe for popu- 
lar entertainment. In contrast to the shows 
popular at the time—the love stories of 
European aristocrats—his shows were 
comic, patriotic, brassy spectacles with 
American settings and characters. 


Answer Key 


————————————— 


RETEACHING ACTIVITY 23 


1907: Triple Entente forms; two opposing sides 
now exist, ready to fight. 

June 1914: Archduke assassinated; Austria- 
Hungary declares war on Serbia, after which 
other nations mobilize. 

September 6-10, 1914: First Battle of the 
Marne; German advance halted 

1914-1918: Neither the Germans nor the 
French could dislodge each other from the 
trenches they had dug for shelter. 

May 1915: Italy betrays German and Austrian 
allies and joins the allied powers. 

April 1917: United States enters war; raises 
morale of Allies; major new source of money 
and war goods; helps beat German offensive 
November 11, 1918: Germans sign armistice; 
Germany surrenders to the Allies. 


August 30, 1914: Tannenberg 
1915: Gallipoli campaign 


September 1915: Bulgaria joins Germany and 
Austria-Hungary in an attack on Serbia. 
mid-1915: A German-Austrian army defeats 
the Russian army in Galicia, nearly knocks 
Russia out of war. 


March 3, 1918: Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 


early-1919: Paris Peace Conference; representa-' 


tives of 27 Allied nations meet in Paris to final- 
ize peace treaties. 

June 28, 1919: Treaty of Versailles; Wilson 

gets League of Nations; Germany is heavily 
punished. 


ENRICHMENT ACTIVITY 23 


1. to American women 


2. It is trying to get women to buy govern- 
ment bonds to support the war effort. 


3. The homey, maternal look of the woman 
is an emotional appeal to mothers to sup- 
port their sons and husbands who have 
gone off to war. 


4. The outstretched hands signify a request, 
or plea for assistance. Open arms also 
show giving and generosity. 


5. to patriotism, pride, family devotion, 
heroism, and generosity 


6. By placing the images in the background, 
the artist is hinting at the war as a type of 
reminder of the current situation. If these 
images were in the foreground, they may 
have distracted from the main idea and 
purpose of the poster. 


7. Posters will vary, but should be judged on 
the directness of the messages and their 
persuasive effect. 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 23-1 


1. They believed that if they could organize 
along national lines, they could achieve 
peace. 


2. the Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy) and the Triple Entente 
(France, Britain, Russia) 


3. They were increasingly inclined to use 
violent strikes to achieve their goals. 


4. If war did come, it would be highly 
destructive. 


5. militarism, nationalism, and the desire to 
stifle internal dissent 


6. the assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife Sophia 


7. Russia employed full mobilization of its 
entire army. 


8. The plan called for a two-front war with 
France and Russia. 


9. through Belgium 
10. because Germany violated Belgian 


neutrality 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 23-2 
1. impractical 
2. propaganda 
3. just 
4. Paris 
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Answer Key 


the First Battle of the Marne 
stalemate 

trench warfare 

Verdun 

airplanes 


Central Powers 


. world conflict 
- colonies 

- unrestricted 

. battlefields 

. Authoritarian 


- positive 


emancipation 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 23-3 


unprepared . 
A. Czar Nicholas II 
B. women 
C. shooting 
D. soviets 
Marxist 
A. Lenin 

1. violent 

2. Land 
B. Winter Palace 
C. council 
opposed 
A. material aid 
B. defeated 
C. murdered 
triumphed 
A. Red Army 
B. single-minded 
C. Red Terror 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 23-4 


1. 


offensives 


2. psychological 


3. 


Western Front 


4. Social Democrats, democratic 
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5. communism 
6. Rivalries 
Paris 
8. absolutism, militarism 
9. Great Britain, pay 
10. Treaty of Versailles 
11. territory, disappeared 


READING SKILLS ACTIVITY 24 


Practicing the Skill 


Focus Questions: How do economic problems 
and political fears result in new leadership? 


Focus Question: Why was Italy having these 
problems? 


Cause: There was a rise in inflation. 
Cause: Workers staged strikes. 
Cause: Socialists spoke of revolution. 


Cause: The middle class feared a Communist 
takeover. 


Culminating effect: In times of widespread 
unrest, new leaders who promise to solve the 
underlying crises often come to power. 


Applying the Skill 


Answers will vary but should follow the for- 
mat of the cause and effect structure demon- 
strated above. 


HISTORICAL ANALYSIS SKILLS ACTIVITY 24 


Practicing the Skill 
1. Secondary sources are found in the excerpt. 


2. Answers will vary, but students should 
demonstrate an awareness of the difference 
between primary and secondary sources 
and the importance of using valid sources. 


Applying the Skill 


Answers will vary. Responses should demon- 
strate that the students know how to begin his- 
torical research and know to use varied and 
valid sources. J, 


Answer Key 


DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 24 


1.—5. Possible answers include: 


Cutting costs by lowering wages 
Cutting costs by raising protective tariffs 
to exclude foreign goods from home 
markets 

(France) French New Deal gave workers 
the right to collective bargaining, a 
40-hour workweek, paid vacation, and a 
minimum wage 

(Great Britain) balanced budgets and 
protective tariffs 

(United States) FDR’s New Deal insti- 
tuted public works projects, the welfare 
system, old-age pensions, and unem- 
ployment insurance. 


ENGLISH LEARNER ACTIVITY 24 


A. 
1. 


Answers will vary but should reference an 
unstable government. 


Answers will vary but should mention 
some political parties. 


sa 22 bet Oe whe Ga Lar: bet = 


collapse, came 2. built, bank 3. extent, 
economic 


Answers will vary according to the text. 


Answers will vary according to the text. 


Answers will vary according to the text. 


CONTENT VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 24 


1 Q 
7 
3K 
4. O 
Roi 
6. N 
M 
A 
_H 
10. R 
hie 
12. E 
kate 
14. L 
15. B 
16. F 
17. P 
18. D 


ACADEMIC VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 24 


Baw Wo Wa> (1 > 1 


circumstances 


incapable 
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is Oe Pee ee oe 


widespread 


- modify 


depression 
totalitarian state 


Fascist 


depression 
minimum 
settlements 
abstract 
unrestricted 


enabled 


SKILLS REINFORCEMENT ACTIVITY 24 


- Bolshevism (early name for Soviet 


communism) 


Fire represents something that is destruc- 
tive and on the move. 


houses, buildings, fields, and so on, 
which represent a peaceful and ordered 
way Of life 


People in all countries of the world 
should be aware that Soviet communism 
is a danger to their traditional values. 


CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS ACTIVITY 24 


yp 


whether the United States should become 
part of the League of Nations 


Senator B; 1.4 million Frenchmen died in 
the war and 4.3 million were wounded; 


1.8 million Germans were killed; 8 million 


men died in all. 


Possible answer: The use of factual data 
adds power to Senator B’s speech. 


A stock market crash occurred in New 
York; the dollar was worth 4.2 million 
marks a decade earlier; Germany had 
printed new money to cover huge debts; 
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this method of paying resulted in 
inflation. 


Parliamentarian A argues that poor 
government planning is the cause of 
Germany’s current economic problems; 
Parliamentarian B blames the Jews for 
these problems. 


Parliamentarian A uses facts to support 
his argument; Parliamentarian B does not 
use any facts but appeals solely to the lis- 
tener’s emotions. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 24 


1. 


iy. 


Tailors can find many customers in urban 
areas. 


In the open areas of eastern Europe, the 
Jews were primarily agricultural. 


Answers will vary. Students might say 
that community members work in local 
farms or mines and hike on local hills. 


Answers will vary. Students might say 
that as people exert more control over 
their environment and as transportation 
improves, the role of location diminishes. 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: The 
city should be built in a central location 
that could serve as a transportation hub 
and encourage industry. 


Answers will vary. Students living near 
rivers might suggest bottling the water 
and selling it to water-deprived areas; 
those living near plains might suggest 
growing plants that could be distilled into 
alternative fuels. 


MAPPING HISTORY ACTIVITY 24 


Students’ keys and arrows should be appropri- 
ately color-coded. 


1. One arrow should point from Greece to 


2. 


Turkey, and another arrow should point 
from Turkey to Greece. 


Arrows should point from Romania to 
Turkey, from Bulgaria to Turkey, and from 
Yugoslavia to Turkey. 


’ , 
2 1‘ 
on =~ ‘ 
eu. = 


Answer Key 


3. Arrows should point from northern 
Poland to Germany, from southern 
Poland to Germany, from western 
Czechoslovakia to Germany, and from 
northeast France to Germany. 


4. Arrows should point from Germany to 
Belgium, to the Netherlands, to France, to 
Switzerland, and across the Atlantic. 


5. Arrows should point to Hungary from 
Romania, from northern Yugoslavia, and 
from eastern Czechoslovakia. 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE ACTIVITY 24 


1. Prices rise. 


2. A financial panic occurs when fear 
spreads among investors that their stocks 
will lose value. As they sell their shares, 
they bring down the value of the stock, 
thus triggering more fear among 
investors and more selling. 


3. Answers will vary. Possible answer: With 
information, fewer people might become 
scared by changes in the stock market, 
and panicked selling could be prevented. 


4. Today, much trading is done by computer. 


5. If stock prices fell beyond a certain point, 
millions of computers would automati- 
cally sell their stocks, causing a crash. 


6. If the stock market average falls by 
50 points in too short a time, computer- 
ized trading is suspended until prices 
begin to rise. 


COOPERATIVE LEARNING ACTIVITY 24 


Students should complete the activity and 
answer the Group Process and Quick Check 
questions. Have students share their responses 
with their groups or with the class as a whole. 


HISTORY SIMULATION ACTIVITY 24 

Students should work collaboratively in groups 
toward achieving the learning objective of the 
History Simulation Activity. 


TIME LINE ACTIVITY 24 


1. 1920 


14 years 


3. 1935 


6. 
7. 


a. Italy 
b. Mussolini 


a. stock market crash 
b. 1929 


1922 
133 


LINKING PAST AND PRESENT ACTIVITY 24 


While the United Nations can take mili- 
tary action, much of its work is devoted 
to preventing conflict. The United 
Nations has tried to eliminate the causes 
of war by promoting disarmament, rais- 
ing standards of living in developing 
countries, and protecting human rights. 
To prevent a conflict from escalating, the 
United Nations might apply economic 
sanctions, send peacekeepers, or encour- 
age diplomatic solutions. 


The two international organizations were 
founded for a similar purpose: promoting 
world peace. Both could take military 
action to preserve world peace, unless 
powerful nations blocked action. The 
structure of the United Nations has three 
elements in common with the League of 
Nations: a Council, a General Assembly, 
and a Secretariat. However, the United 
Nations has three additional elements: an 
International Court of Justice, an Economic 
and Social Council, and a Trusteeship 
Council. The United Nations also works 
for peace and human welfare on a scale 
much larger than that of its predecessor. 


Student research will vary. Some essays 
might include mention of the debate in 
Congress over the payment of back dues 
to the United Nations and the changes 
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Answer Key 


that have taken place in the management 
of the United Nations, which have 
appeased some members of Congress. 


PEOPLE IN WORLD HISTORY ACTIVITY 24, 
PROFILE 1 


She was the first woman passenger on a 
transatlantic flight. She made many brave 
and daring flights that paved the way for 
future generations of women and pilots. 


Her airplane vanished in the Pacific 
Ocean. No one knows the details of this 
disappearance. 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: She 
represents the indomitable human spirit, 
the lust for adventure, and the desire to 
take risks and blaze new paths. She faced 
all odds as a woman in a man’s profes- 
sion and did not compromise. 


PEOPLE IN WORLD HISTORY ACTIVITY 24, 
PROFILE 2 


Eleanor Roosevelt was most interested in 
unionism, aid to those who were poor, 
and civil rights, especially those of 
African Americans and women. 


She got the news agencies to hire more 
women reporters by holding press confer- 
ences for women reporters only. Those 
organizations that had no women 
reporters were forced to hire them in 
order not to be scooped. 


The Marian Anderson concert was held at 
the Lincoln Memorial because of Lincoln’s 
role in ending slavery. The site reminded 
everyone that being for civil rights and 
equality was essentially American. 


PRIMARY SOURCE READING 24 
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Its purpose was to show the Germans as 
“barbarians and Huns,” to emphasize 
their cruelty to Belgian civilians, and to 
make the British and Americans angry 
and ready to fight. It was more effective 
because it prepared and motivated the 


British soldiers for war and battle. 
German propaganda was less effective 
because it made the enemy ridiculous, not 
threatening, and, consequently, German 
soldiers were unprepared for the enemy’s 
courage and stamina and felt they had 
been misled (“swindled”). 


It should always be addressed to the 
masses because its effect is aimed at the 
emotions, not the intellect. 


Effective propaganda should make only a 
few points (slogans) and repeat them over 
and over until everyone understands; it 
must have an emotional appeal to the 
masses and should reach people at the 
lowest intellectual level. 


. A“glimmer of light” on the other side 


admits doubts and confuses the masses. 


. Answers will vary. Students should pro- 


vide examples to support their opinions. 
For instance, students who see similarities 
between propaganda and advertising or 
political campaigning may refer to Hitler’s 
discussion of method (use of slogan, emo- 
tional appeal) and audience (masses, 
reaching as many people as possible). 


WORLD ART AND MUSIC ACTIVITY 24 


4. 


Dadaists rebelled against Western culture 
because they believed it caused World 
War I. It was meant to assault traditional 
culture and unleash the creative mind. 


Dadaist art often mixed elements of tradi- 
tional art while adding the elements of 
chance and imagination. 


Answers will vary; however, rap songs 
include the Dadaist elements of shocking 
or assaulting the public and bending tra- 
ditional forms of music and performance; 
“happenings” or performance art contain 
the elements of improvisation (chance) 
and sometimes shocking the public. 


Answers will vary but may include folk 
songs or protest songs during and after — 
the Vietnam War, songs or artwork of 


ic @ 


Sass 


Answer Key 


racial equality movements, or log-cabin 
architecture that rebels against modern 
urban architecture. 


RETEACHING ACTIVITY 24 


United States: 

Cultural: Birth of a Nation. Economic: 1929 
stock market crash sets off worldwide depres- 
sion; Roosevelt and the New Deal. Political: 
Works Progress Administration 


Great Britain: 

Cultural: Use of radios increases. Economic: 
John Maynard Keynes Political: Conservatives 
replace Labour Party. 


France: 

Economic: French New Deal Political: 
Popular Front; Treaty of Locarno; coalition 
government 


Italy: 

Cultural: Quo Vadis. Economic: Industrial and 
agricultural workers strike; high unemploy- 
ment. Political: rise of fascism and Mussolini 


Germany: 

Cultural: Art reflects state goals; Hannah Hoch 
uses photomontage; Hermann Hesse; Kraft 
durch Freude. Economic: huge war debts; high 
unemployment Political: creation of Weimar 
Republic; rise of Nazism and Hitler 


Soviet Union: 

Cultural: Art reflects state goals. Economic: 
Lenin and NEP; economy near ruin; drought 
causes famine; Stalin and Five-Year Plan 
Political: government purges 


ENRICHMENT ACTIVITY 24 


1. a wedding 


2. Uncle Sam, who represents the United 
States 


3. foreign entanglements 


4. the potential for the League of Nations 
(printed on book) to involve the United 
States in foreign entanglements 


5. the U.S. Senate 


6. According to the Senate, the ceremony is 
unconstitutional. 


7. 1918, at the time of the Paris Peace 
Conference 


8. Answers will vary. Possible answer: The 
cartoonist seems to side with the Senate. 
The expression “foreign entanglements” 
has negative connotations, and while the 
bride looks very determined, the groom 
looks very scared. The “Senate” is like 
a hero who arrives to defend the 
Constitution and to save Uncle Sam. 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 24-1 


1. It tried to fulfill nineteenth-century 
dreams of nationalism by creating new 
boundaries and new states. 


2. They refused to ratify, or approve, the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


3. by operating and using the Ruhr Valley 
mines and factories 


4. It opened the door for American invest- 
ment in Europe. 


5. reduce their military forces to make war 
less probable 


6. aseries of downturns in the economies of 
individual nations in the second half of 
the 1920s and an international financial 
crisis involving the U.S. stock market 


7. Nearly 1 British worker in every 4 was 
unemployed. 


8. that capitalism would destroy itself 


9. Ina free economy, depressions should be 
left to resolve themselves without govern- 
mental interference. 


10. He pursued a policy of active government 
intervention in the economy, known as 
the New Deal. 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 24-2 


1. democratic 


2. dictatorial 
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Answer Key 


totalitarian 
conquer 


collective 


6. Fascism 


Benito Mussolini 


8. socialism 


17. 


disorder 


- secret 

- political 

- Communists 

. industrialization 


- socialist 


Joseph Stalin 


. authoritarian 


Francisco Franco 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 24-3 


IV. 


Vienna 

A. racism, anti-Semitism 
B. nationalist 

C. My Struggle 


- Reichstag, or parliament 


A. pride 
B. right-wing 
C. Enabling Act 
Aryan 
A. Rome 
1. terror, repression 
2. rearmament 
B. Churches, schools 
C. bearers 
ideas, policies 
A. racial 
1. Nuremberg 
2. Stars of David 
B. Kristallnacht 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 24-4 


1. 
2. 
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mass, Marconi’s, wireless 


Broadcasting 


3. Quo Vadis, Birth of a Nation 
4. Joseph Goebbels, Nazi 

. eight-hour 

. dadaists 


5 

6 

7. Surrealism 
8. folk 

9. “Stream of consciousness” 
10. “heroic age of physics” 


11. uncertainty 


READING SKILLS ACTIVITY 25 


Practicing the Skill 


“Right there” question: Which country did the 
United States replace as the top investor in 
Latin America in the 1920s? 


Answer: Great Briatin 


“Think and search” question: Which Latin 
American industries were at least partially 
controlled by the United States? 


Answer: export (especially food), copper min- 
ing, and oil 


HISTORICAL ANALYSIS SKILLS ACTIVITY 25 


Practicing the Skill 


1. Answers will vary. Mao assumes that a 
peasant revolt will be an unstoppable 
force, and that the peasants are ready to be 
liberated. 


2. Answers will vary. Students should con- 
sider Mao’s audience, the passionate and 
biased language, and the conditions in 
China at the time. 


Applying the Skill 


Students’ findings will vary. Be sure they 
attempt to critically understand how such 
speeches contain bias and point of view. 


Answer Key 


DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 25 


Answers will vary. Students’ examples should 
support their definition of nationalism. 


ENGLISH LEARNER ACTIVITY 25 
A. 


1. Answers will vary but mention strong 
leadership qualities. 


2. Answers will vary but mention realistic 
national reforms. 


B. 
Lc 2a -36c 4. b' 5ic 6c 
Cc. 


1. Answers will vary but include the correct 
usage of the underlined phrase. 


2. Answers will vary but include the correct 
usage of the underlined phrase. 


3. Answers will vary but include the correct 
usage of the underlined phrase. 


4. Answers will vary but include the correct 
usage of the underlined phrase. 


5. Answers will vary but include the correct 
usage of the underlined phrase. 


Under Ataturk, a democratic system was put 
into place. Ataturk’s changes went beyond pol- 
itics. Many Arabic elements were eliminated 
from the Turkish language. Popular education 
was introduced all. Turkish citizens were 
forced to adopt family last names in the 
European style. 


CONTENT VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 25 


1..F 
2. G 


I 
4. L 
E 


S 
We ts SO Stee Yeo SS es SS 


18. 
ACADEMIC VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 25 


A. 


accumulation 
devote 
establishment 
liberate 
pursuit 
subject 


1. subject 
2. liberate 
3. devoted 
4. established 


5. pursuing 


a. 


B 


f 


Answers will vary. Sentences should reflect 


correct understanding of underlined words. 
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Answer Key 


SKILLS REINFORCEMENT ACTIVITY 25 


1.-3. Asample student spreadsheet is 


4. 


shown at the bottom of the page. 


Import value minus export value; 
+B2 — C2 would calculate the balance 
of trade for Argentina in 1989. 


1989: Brazil; 1999: Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile 


Mexico. While Mexico’s imports and 
exports have increased greatly, the coun- 
try still has a very unfavorable balance of 
trade. 


CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS ACTIVITY 25 


that “chronic wrongdoing” would be met 
with U.S. intervention 


The U.S. intervened with an invasion of 
marines. 


Possible answer: It might lead to 
resentment. 


that of a good neighbor who respects 
himself and others 


5. Cardenas nationalized Mexico’s oil wells: 


The most likely choice is b. An invasion 
would show lack of respect for Mexico, 
but doing nothing would show lack of 
respect for oneself. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 25 


i 


om 


a uu F&F WA N 
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The European colonists split up Iraq with- 
out any regard for ethnic regions. 


A 
1989 1989 
Import Export 
Value Value 


2. conflicts among ethnicities; between eth- 
nicities and national governments; among 
national governments 


3. Answers will vary. Possible answers: A 
new map might resolve tribal conflict but 
encourage international conflict. Instead 
of forcing people to resolve their conflicts, 
the new borders might only encourage 
more conflict. 


4. Answers will vary. Possible maps might 
show how forming a Palestinian state 
could resolve conflict in the Middle East. 


MAPPING HISTORY ACTIVITY 25 


Students will not be able to show the exact 
route from the description provided, but they 
should indicate the general direction (west, 
then north, then northeast) of the march and 
the area covered. 


1. mostly mountainous 
2. approximately 900 miles (1,450 kilometers) 


3. The army was fighting as it retreated, and 
these changes in direction could have 
been caused by battles. 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE ACTIVITY 25 


Answers may vary. Possible answers: 


1. From an early age, Americans are taught 
to respect the freedoms of others and the 
democratic system that governs the coun- 
try. The protection of the rights of the 
individual forms one of the cornerstones 
of a collective national identity. 


1989 1999 1999 1999 
Balance Import Export Balance 
of Trade Value Value of Trade 


Answer Key 


2. There are many ways that the United 
States is distinct from other countries. 
Categories such as language, population, 
geographical territory, political ideologies, 
economic systems, and cultural practices 
can be used to show these distinctions. 


3. Nationalism means different things to dif- 
ferent American citizens. These differences 
can often lead to internal conflict with the 
country. For example, some Americans 
whose families have been in the United 
States for a long time may think of them- 
selves as “true” Americans and view 
those with more recent immigrant back- 
grounds as outsiders. As enslaved or con- 
quered peoples, African Americans and 
Native Americans may have a different 
conception of nationalism from those who 
have immigrated to the United States. 
Likewise, citizens who feel their opportu- 
nities are limited because of race, class, or 
gender discrimination will view the 
United States differently from those who 
do not experience such discrimination. 


4. Since its founding, the United States has 
become a major global power. This 
change affects not only how American cit- 
izens view themselves, but also how other 
nations view the United States. Because 
people hold different ideas of what it 
means to be an American, the concept of 
nationalism is constantly changing and is 
frequently at the focus of political debates 
and protests. 


COOPERATIVE LEARNING ACTIVITY 25 


Students should complete the activity and 
answer the Group Process and Quick Check 
questions. Have students share their responses 
with their groups or with the class as a whole. 


HISTORY SIMULATION ACTIVITY 25 

Students should work collaboratively in groups 
toward achieving the learning objective of the 
History Simulation Activity. 


TIME LINE ACTIVITY 25 

Answers will vary. 

Causes: Turkish government .. . , Balfour 
Declaration ..., Gandhi protests . . . , Oil is 


discovered ...; 


Results: Turkish Republic . . ., Chiang Kai- 
shek . . . , Japanese forces . . ., President 
Roosevelt . .., Mao’s troops .. . , Vargas estab- 
shest lee 


LINKING PAST AND PRESENT ACTIVITY 25 


1. Each of the world’s major monotheistic 
religions venerates sacred sites in 
Jerusalem. In addition, Palestinians and 
Israelis claim Jerusalem as their political 
capital. 


2. Jerusalem has great symbolic and political 
importance to both Muslims and Israelis. 
If their conflicting claims to the city could 
be worked out, both sides would have 
defined their political identities and pro- 
tected sites important to their religious 
traditions, and the cycle of violence in the 
region might cease. 


3. Answers will vary, depending on current 
events. Students’ summaries should 
briefly report a recent development and 
explain its significance in the greater pic- 
ture of Jerusalem. 


PEOPLE IN WORLD HISTORY ACTIVITY 25, 
PROFILE 1 


1. The movement to establish a Jewish 
national homeland was called Zionism 
after the hill in Jerusalem named Zion. It 
is believed King David established his 
capital there, and the word Zion occurs 
frequently in the Old Testament as a 
name for Jerusalem. 


2. The crowning achievement of Chaim 
Weizmann’s life was becoming the first 
president of the Jewish national home- 
land, Israel. 
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Answer Key 


3. Yes, it does. The bias comes in referring to 
the countries of Europe and the United 
States as the “civilized nations of the 
world.” Herzl implies here that other 
nations, for example China and Egypt, are 
not civilized. Accept a dissenting student 
answer if it is reasoned well. 


PEOPLE IN WORLD HISTORY ACTIVITY 25, 
PROFILE 2 


1. Supported by the Christian leaders, Haile 
Selassie toppled the new emperor in 1916. 
He became the regent and heir to the 
throne. In 1928, Haile Selassie took the 
title Negus. He was crowned emperor in 
1930 when Empress Zauditu died. 


2. Widespread unemployment, inflation, 
and starvation created great dissatisfac- 
tion with his leadership. 


3. All nations are equal, and none should 
think itself superior to another. Selassie 
was referring to Italy’s invasion of 
Ethiopia. He was appealing to the League 
of Nations for help. 


PRIMARY SOURCE READING 25 


1. The two countries were partners in set- 
ting up oversight of the new mandates 
and competitors in preserving economic 
opportunities throughout the Arab states. 


2. The tariffs would remain the same for a 
period of 20 years with no increase unless 
Britain and France agreed. 


3. to foster peaceful relations among domi- 
nant nations of the world and to continue 
in their self-proclaimed role as protectors 
of the Arab state 


WORLD ART AND MUSIC ACTIVITY 25 


1. the National Preparatory School, Ministry 
of Education, and National Palace 


2. the history and life of Mexico and 
Mexicans 
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3. 


because he believed that his artwork 
belonged to all the people 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: On a 
literal level, the dead peon is being liber- 
ated from ropes and placed in a blanket. 
On a metaphorical level, the peon is being 
liberated from a life of toil on earth. 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: He 
showed a people that had survived for 
thousands of years, sometimes under 
severe hardship. He showed many of 
their actual successes and the better 
future he envisioned for Mexicans. All 
this is uplifting. 


RETEACHING ACTIVITY 25 


A. leads movement that seizes control of 
Tehran 
creates dynasty called Pahlavi 


B. 

A. educated in Great Britain 

B. argues that British rule was destroy- 
ing the traditional culture of the peo- 
ples of Africa 


. needs the expertise of the Soviet 
Union 
- forms alliance with Communist Party 


A 

B 

A. Good Neighbor policy keeps U.S. 

troops from entering Mexico. 

B. establishes PEMEX to run the oil 
industry 


A. Vargus establishes a Fascist-like state 
in Brazil. 

B. Policies help Brazil become Latin 
America’s chief industrial power. 


ENRICHMENT ACTIVITY 25 


Answers will vary. Possible summary: 
The tax on salt affects everyone, espe- 
cially the poor and the weak, by forcing 
them to pay a high price on an essential 
commodity that they could make them- 
selves. 


It was an obviously unjust law that 
affected everyone and that was especially 
hard on the poor and the weak. 


Answer Key 


3. 


Despite conflicts among different reli- 
gious groups, all could be involved in this 


campaign. 
The government had stolen something 


that belonged to the people and made 
them pay heavily for it. 


This tactic might have confused and 
embarrassed the British government, 
since they would not want to appear to 
contradict themselves. 


By exposing the truth—that the govern 
ment was charging high prices for some- 
thing that should have been free or very 
cheap—Gandhi motivated many people 
to participate in the campaign, thus giv- 
ing it great force. 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 25-1 


. the Ottoman Empire 


They supported Arab nationalist activities 
in the Arabian Peninsula. 


genocide 


Arabic elements were eliminated from the 
Turkish language, popular education was 
introduced, and all Turkish citizens were 
forced to adopt family names as in 
Europe. 


Tehran 


For the most part, Europeans created the 
Middle Eastern states. 


the kingdom of Saudi Arabia 


the Balfour Declaration 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 25-2 


British 
independence 
disappointment 
Germany 

ideals 


practices 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
lis 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Kenya 

high 

reform 

W.E.B. Du Bois 
Marcus Garvey 
Pan-Africanism 
Senegal 
self-rule 

split 

religious 
Nehru 
democratic 
military 


Japanese 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 25-3 


Marxism 
A. imperialist 
B. Shanghai 
C. Nanjing 
Mao Zedong 
A. peasants 
B. root 
1. surrounded 
2. Long March 
3. northern China 
constitutional 
A. dictatorial 
1. drained 
2. westernized 
B. “New Life Movement” 
C. censored 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 25-4 


1. 
2. 


foodstuffs, raw materials 
resented, investors 


militarily 


4. Good Neighbor policy, rejecting 


exports, 50 percent 
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Answer Key 


funds, industries 
authoritarianism 


oligarchy 


een ga 


dictator 
10. peasants 


11. Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo 


READING SKILLS ACTIVITY 26 


Practicing the Skill 


Previous knowledge about Hitler: Hitler wrote 
Mein Kampf, which outlined his racist beliefs 
and his desire to conquer the world. He con- 
quered Poland and tried to conquer Great 
Britain by bombing them. 


Inference: Hitler used racial hatred and a spe- 
cific program of persecution to continue his 
effort to conquer all of Europe. 


HISTORICAL ANALYSIS SKILLS ACTIVITY 26 


Practicing the Skill 


1. Answers will vary. Students may point out 
that Truman’s decision marked the begin- 
ning of the Nuclear Age. 


2. Answers will vary. Students may hypothe- 
size that the war would have continued. 


Applying the Skill 


Students’ research should summarize the deci- 
sion and reactions to the war in Iraq. Students 
should include the implications of alternative 
decisions. 


DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 26 


1. Ringenberg is saying that the WASPs went 
through the same military experience as 
the enlisted men and therefore deserved 
the same consideration and respect. 


2. As evidence, Ringenberg cites how the 
WASPs stood roll call and barracks inspec- 
tion; took the same oath as the male cadets; 
niarched to breakfast, to the flight line, to 
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ground school and to physical training; ate 
army food; lived in barracks; could not 
leave the base without a pass; and received 
demerits for infractions; just as the men did. 


3. She wants to stress that even though the 
women were volunteers and could leave at 
will, few of them did. Most stayed to serve, 
just as the men did. 


4. Students’ answers will vary but should be 
supported with examples. 


ENGLISH LEARNER ACTIVITY 26 


1. Answers will vary but should include rea- 
sons why countries went to war. 


2. Answers will vary and could reference cur- 
rent wars and military jobs. 


vb UN = 
Wendi > w 


1. anti-Semitic, anti-Semitism 
2. diversion, divert 


3. painstaking, painstakingly 


te 
On 2 


CONTENT VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 26 


1. Anschluss 
2. blitz 


sa 


Answer Key 


kamikaze 
atomic bomb 
amphibious 
Cold War 
appeasement 
demilitarize 
Holocaust 
Slavic 
D-Day 
blitzkrieg 
sanctions 
partisan 


Czechoslovakia 


ACADEMIC VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 26 


Pent eee ee eS SS VS Ss 


SKILLS REINFORCEMENT ACTIVITY 26 


1. The atomic bomb should be dropped 


without warning on a Japanese war plant 
to have a strong psychological effect on 
the population. 


An atomic bomb should be first demon- 
strated in an international arena, rather 
than dropped on Japan, in order to pre- 
vent negative public opinion both at 
home and abroad. 


saving American lives, ending the war, 
and achieving an international agreement 
to prevent future wars 


. The first excerpt, which supports military 


use of the bomb, emphasizes the visual 
and psychological effects of the bomb but 
downplays the human devastation. The 
second excerpt, which is against military 
use of the bomb, refers to the “horror” 
and “revulsion” that dropping the bomb 
would bring. 


The two excerpts show that the question of 
using the atomic bomb for the first time 
was highly controversial and went through 
much debate. Some felt that immediate 
military objectives had to prevail, while 
others, sensing the public response such a 
bomb would produce, felt that it should 
come under international control and not 
be used for military purposes. 


CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS ACTIVITY 26 


They were deciding who would have con- 
trol over the territories that the Allies had 
freed from Axis control and to what 
degree they would be able to influence 
the immediate postwar arrangements. 


Offhand means “without forethought” and 
describes the way that the agreement 
appeared to have been reached. A single 
check mark signified Stalin’s acceptance. 
Thus, seemingly without any discussion 
and without any input from the people 
concerned, the lives of millions living in 
Balkan Europe were decided. 
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Answer Key 


3. 


Answers will vary. Possible answer: It is 
significant because it gives a firsthand 
account of a high-level meeting between 
Churchill and Stalin in which they 
decided who would get to control the ter- 
ritories they had reconquered. The 
excerpt describes how these two leaders 
reached an agreement that would affect 
the whole world. According to Churchill’s 
account, these weighty matters were set- 
tled quickly with no debate or input from 
countries listed on the agreement. 


The account given to newspaper reporters 
would not have the first-person point of 
view that Churchill had as a participant, 
nor would it likely reveal the brevity with 
which the decision had been made. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITY 26 
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Evaluating barriers to movement can dis- 
close an enemy’s weakness during war or 
reveal causes and effects to historians. 


. Answers may suggest that imports from 


Korea would be the last to be interrupted, 
because the distance between Japan and 
Korea is less than the distance between 
Japan and its other sources of key mate- 
rials. 


The chief cause for the failure of Japanese 
shipping was destruction by submarines. 


Answers should mention that Europe, 
being a continuous landmass, had no 
internal sea barriers to invasion after 
armies had landed on its shores in France 
and Italy. Allied armies could sweep into 
the heart of Germany in a relatively short 
time, especially since the distances 
involved were much smaller than the dis- 
tances between Japan and nearby Allied 
bases. It is clear that the reason Japan was 
not subject to a destructive land invasion 
was that it was surrounded by ocean bar- 
riers. Thus, barriers to movement both 
helped and hurt Japan’s war effort. 


Students may mention that nations that 
protect their economies with artificial tar- 


iffs and quotas inevitably invite retalia- 
tion from other nations. The result is that 
countries waste their own resources 
because of the artificial prices that result. 
Japan has a history of protecting its steel, 
automobile, and construction industries, 
as Well as its agriculture. 


MAPPING HISTORY ACTIVITY 26 


the Soviet Union 


2. Arrows should point from New York to 


locations in Europe, from Virginia to 

India, from Seattle to the Aleutian Islands, 
from San Francisco to several locations in 
the Pacific, and from Los Angeles to India. 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE ACTIVITY 26 


In the 1930s, Germans attacked Jews, and 
the Nazi government took away their 
rights. During the war, Jews, Slavs, and 
Gypsies were imprisoned and killed in 
concentration and death camps. 


. The economy was strained by the need to 


bring the eastern part of Germany up to 
western levels of production; unemploy- 
ment was high. 


The economy in prewar Germany was 
also weak. In the 1920s, Germany suffered 
from skyrocketing inflation, and the 1930s 
brought the Great Depression. 


They were meant to prevent Nazi-like 
groups from forming and gaining power. 


COOPERATIVE LEARNING ACTIVITY 26 


Students should complete the activity and 
answer the Group Process and Quick Check 
questions. Have students share their responses 
with their groups or with the class as a whole. 


HISTORY SIMULATION ACTIVITY 26 


Students should work collaboratively in groups 
toward achieving the learning objective of the 
History Simulation Activity. 


F 


-< 
> 7 « 
* * 


Answer Key 


TIME LINE ACTIVITY 26 


2. 


1940; Germans enter Paris and France 
surrenders. 


1945; United States drops atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


3. 1936; Spanish Civil War begins. 


4. 1941; Japan attacks U.S. naval base at 


Pearl Harbor. 


1938; Anschluss plan to group all German 
peoples into one country is put into 
action. 


1943; Allies invade island of Sicily. 


LINKING PAST AND PRESENT ACTIVITY 26 


During World War I, American women 
were restricted to noncombat roles such 
as nursing and operations support. They 
were allowed to serve only because of the 
shortage of men. Today, women are part 
of the regular military. Most positions are 
open to women, except special forces, 
submarine service, and army infantry or 
armor units. 


Answers will vary. Students might note 
that women have proved their ability to 
perform in the military, that gender dis- 
crimination is no longer legal, or that war- 
fare today relies less on physical strength 
and more on technical knowledge. 


Student answers should identify a change 
that could occur and explain why this 
change is likely or unlikely to happen. 
Possible changes might include eligibility 
for full participation in combat, new stan- 
dards for physical training, elimination of 
the “glass ceiling,” full gender integration 
of the armed services, elimination of the 
double standard for misconduct, reduc- 
tion in sexual harassment, changes in 
American attitudes towards women in the 
military, or new “firsts” achieved by 
female military personnel. 


PEOPLE IN WORLD HISTORY ACTIVITY 26, 
PROFILE 1 


Possible answer: Social conditions were 
very bad-in Russia, and he believed that a 
total reorganization of the government 
through Marxism was the answer. 


He needed the protection against Hitler’s 
planned invasion of Russia. 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: 
vicious, brutal, merciless, effective 


PEOPLE IN WORLD HISTORY ACTIVITY 26, 
PROFILE 2 


The idea from the diary that has most 
impressed people is the idea that people 
are essentially good. 


Anne, her sister, and mother died in the 
death camps. Her father survived. 


Student answers will vary. Accept any 
answer that is relevant and thoughtful. 


PRIMARY SOURCE READING 26 


She felt that as a human being, she had a 
right to know and to be treated with con- 
sideration. 


She envied the group that would not have 
to work, thinking that they would go 
somewhere where they would be taken 
care of. 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: by 
the brutal way the people were being 
treated, by Rena’s “one sick moment” 
when she thought that the people were 
not going to be treated as well as she had 


been thinking 


It makes the story more immediate and 
emotional; by creating empathy in the 
reader for the narrator, it makes readers 
understand that what happened in the 
past must never be forgotten or allowed 
to happen again. 
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Answer Key 


WORLD ART AND MUSIC ACTIVITY 26 


male bandleader, 4 to 16 male musicians, 
female vocalist; bandleader was often a 
composer as well; instruments included 
trumpets, trombones, saxophones, drums, 
piano, clarinets; much of the music 
improvised, not written out 


She could not legally sing in nightclubs, 
which sold liquor, because of her criminal 
record. Therefore, she was limited to 
appearances in concert halls and theaters. 
It is possible that these limitations were a 
motive for her European tour, since this 
law did not apply outside the United 
States. 


Possible answers: Holiday felt strongly 
about segregation and wanted to change 
Jim Crow laws and to eliminate racial 
prejudice. She felt that music was the best 
medium in which to protest, since she 
was heard by many thousands of people 
during her career and was always popu- 
lar with the public despite the difficulties 
in her life offstage. 


Answers will vary. Possible answers: Had 
Holiday been white, she would not have 
been subjected to the Jim Crow laws that 
prevented her from traveling in comfort, 
dining in restaurants, or getting hotel 
rooms in many places. The physical 
exhaustion caused by these difficulties 
may have prevented her from singing her 
best, and the stress of these encounters 
may have contributed to her substance 
abuse. 


RETEACHING ACTIVITY 26 
United States: c,d,h,v,y 
Great Britain: i,p,x 


France: e,q,w 


Soviet Union: ¢,1,u,z 


Germany: a,j,ls 
Italy: f,k,m 
Japan: b,n,o,t 
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ENRICHMENT ACTIVITY 26 


. almost twice as costly 
- @ Soviet Union 


b. about 7.5 million 
437.5% 

a. about 2.85 million 
b. greater 

World War II 

a. about 1.36 million 
b. 210,000 


c. because France surrendered to 
Germany early in the war and thus 
did not continue to fight them as they 
did throughout World War I 


29.5% 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 26-1 


1. to the east, in the Soviet Union 


the Third Reich 
the Treaty of Versailles 


The dissatisfied powers would be content, 
and stability and peace would be 
achieved in Europe. 


He boasted that the agreement meant 
“peace for our time” and that Hitler 
would make no more demands. 


that he would be known as the greatest 
German of them all 


On September 1, 1939, German forces 
invaded Poland. 


Manchuria had natural resources, which 
Japan needed. 


Japan hoped the two countries would 
jointly attack the Soviet Union. 


Japan decided to launch a surprise attack 
on U.S. and European colonies in 
Southeast Asia. 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 26-2 


1. 
2. 


speed 


efficiency 


Answer Key 


3. blitzkrieg GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 26-4 


4. surrendered 
total 


5. Britain 

arsenal 
6. air and naval bases 
7. harbors 


8. communication centers 


African Americans 


w 

2 

3. 

4. Japanese Americans 
. 5. consumer goods, armaments 
9. war industries . dh 

10. Soviet Union 6. kamikaze, suicide 
11. winter 7. civilian 

12. resistance 8. partition 


13. Pearl Harbor 9. Stalin 
14. Nationalist China 10. “an iron curtain” 
15. Hitler 


16. unconditionally 
17. against 

18. Normandy 

19. suicide 

20. atomic 

21. Hiroshima 

22. Nagasaki 


GUIDED READING ACTIVITY 26-3 


I. English Channel, Moscow 
A. Heinrich Himmier, Germans 
B. forced 

HI. genocide 

Reinhard Heydrich 

B. extermination | 

Cc 


> 


- million 
D. Holocaust 
E. bombing 
1. countryside 
2. Hiroshima 
til. “Asia for the Asiatics” 
A. resources 
B. Vietnamese 
C. nationalists 
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